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The roar of the world is in my ears. 
Thank God for the roar of the world! 

Thank God for the mighty tide of fears 
Against me always hurled! 
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Thank God for the bitter and ceaseless strife, 
And the sting of His chastening rod! 

Thank God for the stress and the pain of life, 
And Oh, thank God for God! 


Joyce Kilmer. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious 
editor of the Providence Journal and Eve- 
ning Bulletin and pastor of the Universalist 
church at East Providence, delivered a most 
effective address at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting Nov. 7, upon the Lausanne Con- 
ference. Mr. Wilmot wrote a series of 
articles and short cabled dispatches for 
his papers, many of which have been 
brought together in a pamphlet profusely 
illustrated, which may be secured from the 
Providence Journal. Mr. Wilmot also is 
lecturing to churches of all denominations 
in Rhode Island and other states upon his 
observations at Lausanne. 

At the beginning of the meeting the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: ‘“The Boston Ministers in regular 
meeting assembled have read with deep 
sorrow of the death and destruction caused 
by the great floods of the past week. 
Through the Christian Leader and in every 
other way possible we send messages of 
cheer and courage to all in trouble and 
pledge our help. Especially we want fellow 
Universalists, ministers and laymen, to 
know that we are with them in this hour 
of catastrophe. To the Superintendent of 
our churches, Mr. Fortier, row in the 
hospital for treatment, we send sympathy 
and pledge our co-operation with him, 
his co-workers and churches.” 

The Rey. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, 
president, presided. The Rey. Flint M. 
Bissell, secretary, read the minutes, ard 
Dr. Clarence E. Rice of Springfield, Mass., 
conducted the devotional services. 

Others present were Messrs. Hadley, 
Brush, Peters, Perkins (W. S.), Leighton, 
Huntley, Spear, Attwood, Ayres, Tenney, 
van Schaick, Marshall, Milburn, Cole, 
Vossema, Thompson (George), ‘Titus, 
Torsleff, Eaton, Case, Fletcher, McInnes, 
Paige, Lewis, Mrs. Titus, Miss Hathaway, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Shedd, Miss 
Slaughter, Mrs. Minerva Dickinson Meyer, 
and Miss Johnson. Mrs. van Schaick 
assisted at the piano. 

In opening his address Mr. Wilmot said 
that many things are being said about 
Lausanne which are foolish and un-Chris- 
tian. Because Universalists and Unitarians 
were not represented at the Conference 
officially is ro reason why they should not 
be interested in it or co-operate with it. 

“As we look at it,’’ Mr. Wilmot said, 
“the problem of eventual unity presents 
at least these three stages: First—a clear 
understanding of the points of egreement 
and tke points of difiererce. This ma- 
terial has keen largely provided by tke 
present conference. Qne may say that it 
was perfectly possible before such a gath- 
ering es Lausanne to study up the view- 
points of the various churches. That is 
true if you mean their viewpoints without 
reference to the viewpoints of others, but 
Lausanne provides for the first time in 
history the reactive influence of one group 


upon another, with approaches and dif- 
ferences clearly defined. 

“The second stage in this quest for 
unity must be a period of intensive study. 
Lausanne has provided a voluminous 
mass of material that must be carefully 
studied and collated in the next few ) ears. 
We would suggest five or, even better, ten 
years of careful research and study on the 
basis of the material\in hand. 

“This study will be in effect a psycho- 
analysis of the attitudes of the churches, a 
going back to the origins of their separa- 
tions. The same principle that modern 
psychology uses in individuals must be 
used here. It will take careful research, 
like peeling an onion, to get back to the 
original cleavages, and then it will be 
necessary to talk these out and to remove 
the entrenched antipathies. One almost 
falters before such a task, but if we desire 
Christian unity, there is no other way out. 
This must be done or Jesus Christ will be 
scrapped in favor of some new revelation. 
Christians must decide for themselves 
which they prefer. 

“The third stage of Christian unity 
will be the formulation of schemes of 
unity. If scholars can place their fingers 
as diagnosticians upon the ancient sores, 
and if the spirit of repentance and for- 
giveness can prevail, the churches will 
move as naturally into unity as friends who 
are agreed will walk together. 

“It must seem quite plain that any 
scheme for Christian unity as suggested 
by certain principles of approach in the 
report of the conference on ‘The Unity 
of Christendom in Relation to the Ex- 
isting Churches,’ is at the present imma- 
ture. Unity is an organic growth, not a 
Utopian fabrication. There is no man or 
group of men upon the face of the earth 
to-day wise enough to formulate a priori, 
that is, by induction, a satisfactory scheme 
of Christian unity. 

“It seemed to us altogether a wise 
move to refer this final report to the con- 
tinuation committee for whatever use it 
may see fit to make of it. It has its 


value in being the product of many minds, ° 


but we are equally convinced that it should 
not be the foundation upon which any 
scheme of unity should be built, because 
after all it is a well-intentioned guess of 
something that must be worked out by 
careful experimentation at every step of 
the way. To take this document as a 
mcedus operandi of unity would savor of the 
same folly as other static statements, 
which smack of the ‘lifting one’s self by 
his kootstrap’ theory. 

“Lausanne will now be subjected to 
the merciless criticisms of those who did 
not have the benefit of its discipline. 
To some it will seem a tragic failure that 
in the midst of so many pressing needs the 
churches could not immediately unite, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


A BIG, CHEERY MAN 


LOWLY, but surely, the faith and works of Dr. 
and Mrs. Cary and the other missionaries are 
bearing fruit. 

Some real enthusiasm for the work in Japan be- 
gins to manifest itself. If we had no other reason to 
be interested we would have reason enough in the 
faith and courage and deepening interest of the people 
who are on the spot. 

Dr. Cary has not a mediocre brain. He is a man 
of native intelligence and he has had a large experience. 
He believes with all his heart that the Universalist 
Church has a real chance to mould for good the think- 
ing of Japan. He is busy at the task. Continually 
he is held back by the small amount of money avail- 
able for the work. But he is cheery and hopeful 
under even this handicap. If anybody thinks that 
we are advertising the missionaries too much, let us 
say that we are convinced that the one way to make 
people wake up and take vital interest in our Japanese 
work is to make them see it in terms of the Carys and 
the Stetsons and the others who are doing the work. 

We wouldn’t give a picayune for Cary, no matter 
how good an executive he might be, or how far-sighted 
and sane his plans, if he were not such an unselfish, 
considerate, friendly, Christian man. The same thing 
can be said of the others in the field. Just in propor- 
tion as a man or woman keeps sweet under hardship 
and disappointment, free from suspicion and jealousy, 
friendly and co-operative with others, he or she is 
enabled to show forth the power of the gospel. Be- 
cause practise goes with profession, because Cary has 
not assailed us for not backing him better, because he 
wants to give other people a chance in the world, 
and because he is not thinking about fame or glory 
for himself, all who know about the Japan work are 
becoming aroused and determined. This kind of man 
is not going to be left to stagger along under unsup- 
portable burdens. We will get behind him. 

* * 


THE HARD-BOILED EDITOR AND THE PARSON 


OR some years the Rev. Herbert Johnson has been 
traveling about the country arguing for military 
preparedness, and attacking the motives of the 

people working for peace. During all this time he 
has. employed the rather cheap method of calling 
names, like “Red” and “Bolshevik,” and especially 
of denouncing as “radical’’ and “subversive” his 


e 


brother ministers who do not agree with every jot 
and tittle of the law as he lays it down. Only recently 
the Portland Press- Herald carried a protest written 
by the Rev. G. E. Richter of Wells, Me., against “‘a 
mud-slinging campaign” of Mr. Johnson in Maine. 
On Armistice Day in Boston, Mr. Johnson out- 
did himself. When he finished, there was a “roar 
from the crowd” (applause), and the Admiral on the 
band-stand with him “enthusiastically wrung his 
hand.” It seems that the Boston Herald, by no 
means a radical or pacifist sheet, had had the effron- 
tery to print a little editorial on the morning of 
Armistice Day. To this editorial—written we under- 
stand by Mr. Bullard, winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for the best editorial of the year in 1926—Mr. John- 
son took violent exception. Let us look at it. Here it 


‘is complete: It is called ‘‘ ‘Der Tag’ and This Day.” 


Whatever of fact or fancy there may be in the oft- 
repeated stories of the Prussian preparation for ‘Der 
Tag,” that day when in the full panoply of war the 
armies of the Kaiser should take the path of conquest 
that would terminate only on the summit of world 
power, the contrast between that idea and the ideals 
and the sacred memories which we associate with 
Armistice Day is evident to all. 

“Der Tag’ meant war. This day means peace. 
This is the anniversary of the cessation of the frightful 
clamor and carnage which had held the world in chains 
as taut as steel for four long years. 

Two minutes is not too much of time to give in the 
midst of a busy day to the renewal of our vows and 
the reviving of our prayers that never again shall such 
a day of blood be plotted or such an era of ruin be tol- 
erated by mankind. May it beso! 


This silent prayer for peace was suggested by 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, which 
aroused the anger of the militarists by staging a peace 
parade on Armistice Day, 1925. 

We shall have to be careful. Perhaps any prayer 
for peace is doubtful business, but a call to prayer on 
Armistice Day is ‘“‘subversive.”’ Armistice Day, says 
the Reverend Major, is not primarily “‘a day in honor 
of peace.”” To be sure, it is the anniversary of peace, 
but we ought not to pay any attention to that part 
of the history. 

Quite true, there are things more fundamental 
than peace, as Mr. Johnson says—honor, justice, 
righteousness—but what he does not say is also true, 
that good-will between man and man, understanding, 


a 
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co-operation, peace, are the ways to achieve that 
“rightousness that exalteth a nation.’”’ Out of a news- 
paper office where men are supposed to be rather 
worldly, cynical, hard-boiled, comes a noble call to 
prayer. Out of the lips of an ecclesiastic comes bitter 
denunciation of such a call. 

Mr. Johnson, in his address, made a list of dan- 
gerous agencies. The Fellowship of Youth for Peace 
headed the list, but forums came next. They are 
“hot-houses of ideas inimical to our civilization,” he 
declared. Clergymen who tried to get a re-hearing 
for Sacco and Vanzetti, extreme pacifists and all who 
oppose plans for national defense, and, above all, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
were included in the general denunciation. Church 
members were urged to get after their pastors. Per- 
haps he forgot to urge subscribers to get after sub- 
versive editors. We supply the omission. 

The hopeful thing about utterances of men like 
Mr. Johnson is that people quickly read between the 
lines and discount them. The sad thing is that on 
such a day of loving memory, deep gratitude and 
noble hope, such a man has to be the spokesman. 

On the very day, says the Rev. Mr. Richter, that 
Mr. Johnson was making his violent attack on the 
Federal Council and his brother ministers in Portland, 
“the newspapers of the country received a document 
urging that on Armistice Day the citizens of this 
country ... ‘further the cause of permanent peace 
through the maintenance of good-will and friendly 
relations between nations,’ and referring to ‘our grati- 
tude that peace exists’ and to’our ‘sincere desire that 
amicable relations with all other peoples may contin- 
ue.’ That document bore the signature of Calvin 
Coolidge.” 

Perhaps it would be regarded as an impertinence 
to commend to Mr. Johnson the reading of the Bible. 
But, with all his deep partisan loyalty, he can not 
misunderstand our friendly feeling if we ask him to 
read Coolidge. 


* * 


A CONTEMPORARY NEEDS GUIDANCE 

HE Christian Register, Unitarian, is misinformed 

about the action taken at Hartford on church 

unity. “One thing became clear and decisive 
in the Universalist General Convention in Hartford,” 
says that paper. “Organic union with the Congrega- 
tionalists was voted down in effect.” Is the wish 
father to the thought? 

The truth is that the question of organic union 
was not up. Dr. Hall, whom the Register praises, 
said emphatically that he would vote against the 
recommendations of the Commission if they provided 
at this stage for organic union, and he would vote 
against them if they closed the door to organic union. 
There is not a line or syllable in the report or recom- 
mendations, or in the speeches made during the de- 
bate, to justify the Christian Register in making this 
statement. 

“Unitarians and Universalists are reunited in 
new bonds,” says the Register. We are glad this is 
true. It will help the situation, however, to have 
Universalist proceedings reported accurately by Uni- 
tarian papers. 


A gratifying thing to the Register is “the reces- 
sion of the sentiment which, in all good spirit but in 
discouraging vagueness, has talked long about Chris- 
tianity as ‘a way of life.’’”’ We are glad to inform 
our contemporary that this talk will go on—backed 
as it is by the unanimous action of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Our contemporary seems to think that “there 
has been a most decided accommodation among the 
spokesmen on this whole unity program to the vigorous 
demand among the Universalists that theology must 
not be disparaged.”’ To us this seems to represent 
the men on the Universalist Commission as being 
lacking in ordinary intelligence. 

They do not need to be told that theology i is im- 
portant. When they protest, “Christianity is not 
merely a statement of doctrine,’ they do not say, 
“Doctrine has nothing to do with the propagation of 
Christianity.”” None of them has ever said it or 
hinted it. Practically every Universalist knows this 
to be true. Jt would help good relations if Unitarians 
would understand this and so represent it. Galer, 
McCollester, Atwood, Hall, saved the day for Uni- 
versalists, says the Register. They kept Universalists 
from becoming “gelatinous liberals’ without any 
bony framework of doctrine. 

The Register informs us again that there is only 
one basis for fellowship or unity with Unitarians— 
“spiritual freedom.”’ Why is this so repeatedly hurled 


at us? The very essence of the Joint Statement is 
spiritual freedom. Universalists assume freedom 
without debating it. 


The thing we are concerned about is using our 
freedom so as to promote good will rather than ill 
will, truth rather than falsehood, faith instead e 
doubt or despair. 

We are grateful for the many good wishes swiiets 
the Register expresses, and which we believe to be 
absolutely sincere, but we would be even more grateful 
for accurate reporting and fair interpretation of Uni- 
versalist proceedings as the next step in fraternity. 

* * 


GOOD WORK 

HE General Secretary, Dr. Etz, within a week 
Sh after the close of the Hartford Convention, 
mailed to all ministers and other delegates a 
printed copy of the official minutes, the complete text 
of the recommendations and resolutions adopted, the 
sixty-second report of the Board of Trustees and the 
report of the Treasurer. This is quick work and good 


work. 
* * 


A VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK 

R. AMOS R. WELLS, who has just retired as 

editor of the Christian Endeavor World, has 

just brought out a ‘‘Daily Digest of the Sun- 

day School Lessons,” in the International Series for 

1928. W.A. Wilde & Co., of Chicago and Boston, are 

the publishers. It is a book small enough to be car- 

ried in the vest pocket, and furnishes an illuminating 

section of the lesson for study and meditation each 

day of the week. It is an admirable supplement to 

“Peloubet’s Notes,” which Dr. Wells has edited so 
ably for many years. 
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DISUNIVERSALISM AT HOME AND UNIVER- 
SALISM ABROAD 


RITING from Hirosaki, Japan, to Zion’s 
Herald (Methodist), the Rev. T. T. Brum- 
baugh recently quoted a comment from 

a Japanese Christian journal, that the intellectual 
and spiritual revival of Buddhism in Japan “is a 
matter beneficial to Christianity.” Without such a 
revival, the journal asserts, Christianity “would 
spread among the Japanese masses in the crude form 
found among the masses of the West.” “This form 
of Christianity,” it goes on, “‘we can not endure.” 

Dr. Brumbaugh then makes a clean cut distinc- 
tion between the religion of Jesus and the crude or- 
ganized forms of that religion found in the Western 
world. He says: 


Let no one ke mistaken; this is not an attack upon 
Christ or Christ’s religion and way of life. To the con- 
trary, there can be no doubt that, as Stanley Jones so 
aptly points out in ‘““The Christ of the Indian Road,” 
there is an increasing “impact of Christ upon the soul of 
the Hast.’”’ But what is happening is that the Oriental 
to-day “‘is going straight to the heart of things, is say- 
ing that to be a Christian is to be Christlike,”’ and is 
then by way of comparison with Christ’s standard of 
life turning his gaze directly upon the so-called Western 
Christian who to-day seems so anxious to export his 
religion on the same boat with his commercial products. 

The Orient is to-day with a startling enthusiasm 
accepting Christ as one of its own God-given prophets, 
is altering its own religions and philosophies to make 
place for Jesus’ higher conceptions of life and the Spirit 
that motivates it, and then, with fine scorn born of the 
Oriental’s instinctive evaluation of things spiritual, is 
attacking the legal and institutional Christian Church 
which the West has built up around a distorted inter- 
pretation of Jesus—its devitalized ideals, and the 
types of personal and social life it produces, or, at least, 
condones. In the face of such vitrioliic attacks upon 
the structure of Western society, it will be well for 
the church to harken to the grounds upon which those 
serious charges are made. 


Examining the charges we find one of them 
summed up in the new but expressive word “dis- 
universalism.” The Japanese Christian finds it hard 
to understand the aloofness between Christians in 
the West caused by “differing intellectual theories on 
questions concerning God and man.” Christ has 
given us a stern challenge to universalism. The 
Western world rejects it for a ‘“‘more comfortable and 
exclusive institutionalism.”’ Universalism here used 
of course refers to Christ’s universal spirit which sec- 
tarians of every name forsake for little party loyalties. 
Japan is waiting for Western Christianity to get to- 
gether on the platform that Christianity is a spirit to 
be exhibited and a life to be lived, and that all Chris- 
tians must have tolerance for the intellectual views of 
all other Christians. 

Other things holding Christianity back, according 
to Dr. Brumbaugh, are assumptions of white su- 
periority by white Christians, the imperialism of 
Christian nations, materialism, and excessive indi- 
vidualism which ignores the common good. 

The cause of pure Christianity in Japan, China, 
India and elsewhere in the Orient is served by preach- 
ers, by medical missionaries and hospitals, by social 


service institutions like the Blackmer Home, by trans- 
lations of important books and their distribution in 
cheap form. But also it is served by Christians get- 
ting together in a spirit of good-will and co-operation 
and working effectively to make all our institutions, 
political and ecclesiastical, reflect the spirit of him 
whose name we take. 
* * 


THE NATURE LOVER’S THANKSGIVING 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


AM thankful for the crows and the bluejays, the 
merry chickadees and the tree sparrows, and all 
the other birds that greet me when I walk in my 

woods these late autumn days. The warblers and 
the thrushes have gone, and most of the other birds 
whose songs made glad the summer time; and it is 
undeniable that there is a touch of sadness as we miss 
them and think of the long months of cold and wet 
before they return to usin the spring. Still not all the 
birds have left us. Some will be around all winter. 
How much brightness they add to our lives! 

I am thankful for the beauty of the hoar frost on 
tree and shrub and every blade of grass early this 
morning. How pure and white it was! What marvel- 
ous crystals it formed! Are there any “jewels” more 
exquisite than those that nature provides free? 

I am thankful for the rich dark red of the oak 
leaves, for the faded yellows and crimsons that still 
remain on some birches and maples and beeches, for 
the wonderful deep green of the pines, hemlocks, and 
cedars—nature’s matchless blending of colors. The 
flames of early October have softened down to soberer 
hues; but sometimes these November tints seem richer 
and more satisfying. How blind are they who think 
the woods are drab and dark and colorless now, simply 
because the trees no longer wear their gorgeous dress 
of a few weeks ago! 

And I am just as thankful for the beauty of the 
bare branches; for now is the time, when the leaves are 
gone, to appreciate the symmetry and strength of the 
tree itself. 

IT am thankful for the warmth that comes at 
noon: the lovely wistfulness of Indian summer, when 
we lie on the grass in a sheltered spot in the sunshine 
and dream perhaps of lakes and mountains and 
canoes. And then I am thankful for the tang of au- 
tumn in the air of the late afternoon, which brings me 
back from dreams and bids me work. 

I am thankful for the witch-hazel blossoms that 
brighten the woods in the very spot where in May I 
go to admire the flowering dogwood. A favorite spot, 
one of the loveliest God ever made! At every season, 
whatever the weather or the time of day, He has a 
beautiful picture there, prepared for my enjoyment and 
my inspiration. 

I am thankful that I have eyes to see and ears 
to hear, and that I have learned to use them. How 
tragic it is that so many go through life never seeing 
the beautiful things in nature! 

I thank God that I have the strength to go out 
and walk in the woods and over the hills and fields 
these wonderful fall days. I am glad I appreciate 
this precious gift of physical strength and health. I 
pray that I may always keep it and use it aright. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXXV. The Great Falls of the Potomac 


Johannes 


?ETER a summer unusually cold and rainy 
there came, along the last of September and 
the first of October, a series of warm sunny 
oes: days—‘‘the best days of the year.” 

On three of them I was in Washington. On the 
first I saw Arlington clad in as majestic and beautiful 
a‘garment of light as I ever had seen draped over it— 
the day on which to the sound of wild, sweet music 
and the steps of marching men we laid away a dis- 
tinguished veteran of the Civil War. On the second 
I saw the streets and little parks of the city filled with 
the same October sunshine, as I went about many 
errands. On the third I saw it in great beauty over 
the Great Falls of the Potomac. 

Whether it was a sense of impending loss coming 
from the agitation for a power plant on the Potomac, 
or release from toil, or contrast with pain and death, 
I do not know, but on this day Great Falls was 
more beautiful than I had ever seen it. 

To begin with, the outing was extempore. It 
was arranged the night before by several different 
people, all friends, and nobody knew for sure who 
was to be there. The unexpected gave an edge to 
our delight. 

Two of us were old-fashioned folk who preferred 
to go by trolley, and two of us were a family in which 
the man—a specialist in optics—was getting over 
serious illness and felt he had better go by trolley, 
and one of us was the wife of a superintendent of 
schools who had the car for the day, so we all met at 
Rosslyn, across the river from Georgetown, where the 
Great Falls trolley starts. This day, however, it did 
not start—at least when we wanted it to—and so I 
waved a magic wand and summoned a “‘Packard six” 
and a good angel to come and get us. My wand was 
a nickel in a slot and a short talk by telephone. My 
“Packard six’? was the car of one of the trustees of 
the Universalist church. My good angel was that 
same trustee, who stands in relation to the Wash- 
ington parish much as old Uncle Fliakim did to the 
Congregational parish in ‘Oldtown Folks.” 

Uncle Eliakim, or Fliakim, as the boys called 
him, was “‘a nervous, wiry, thin, dry, little old man, 
every part of whose body appeared to be hung to- 
gether by springs that were in constant vibration.” 

Our Washington ‘Uncle Eliakim,”’ on the con- 
trary, is a square-shouldered six-footer, still in middle 
life. In a thousand and one other ways he differs 
from Fliakim. But wherein Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
description of Uncle Fliakim fits him is in these 
sentences: “The kindest souled, most untiringly 
benevolent, single-hearted body that could be imag- 
ined.” “ ‘If you want to find Liakim,’ says my 
grandfather with his usual smile, ‘never go after him— 
you'll never catch him; but stand long enough on 
any one spot on earth and he’s sure to go by.’”’ If 
it had not been for Uncle Fliakim, with his one-eyed 
horse of whalebone and india rubber, Aunt Bathsheba 
Sawin, Aunt Jerusha Pettibone, Mother Chris and 
Phoebe Drury of Oldtown never would have been 


able to get to church or back home again. If it had 
not been for our Washington understudy for old 
Eliakim, and his succession of automobiles, big and 
little, our Bathshebas and Jerushas and Phoebes 
would have been left out, many a time. So this day, 
in difficulty, I summoned Fliakim, and in half an hour 
he was there, ready to pick up all five of us. Flying 
along behind him was the second section of our party 
in a big Buick coach, driven by a lady who could 
* qualify as a Lady Eliakim, so constantly does she put 
herself and her car at the service of other people. 
With her were the pastor of the National Universalist 
Memorial Church and his wife. Piled high in her car 
were our skillets and coffee pots and baskets of supplies. 
A moment to redistribute our load, and we were 
off—up through Cherrydale and Langley, past the 
Washington Country Club, down to the Potomac 
again at Chain Bridge, and then over an old pike 
lately rebuilt toward Leesburg. 

Our naturalist driver swerved quickly to save 
the little land tortoise crossing the road. He stopped 
to show us some unusual willow or magnificent oak. 
He pointed out the architectural beauties of an old 
farmhouse rebuilt as a country home. He called out 
the name of every stream and told us where it entered 
the Potomac. 
ginia, in high good spirits for what was ahead of us. 
Here we picked up the last recruit for the picnic, 


an anomalous character who, though descended from | 
Virginians, was born in the District of Columbia— — 
the only native daughter we had with us—keen, — 
quick on the trigger, charming | 


bright, friendly, 
always. 

When I went to Washington in 1900 only the 
hardiest adventurer ever went to Great Falls, Virginia. 


We went up to Great Falls, Maryland, .by trolley — 


to Cabin John Bridge, and then walked or drove all 


the way from Washington over the Conduit Road — 
Great — 


owned by the United States Government. 
Falls, Virginia, was opened first by a trolley company. 
The good motor roads have come in the last few years. 
The trolley company has constructed a dancing 
pavilion, and a few other buildings, piped water to 
various hydrants, built paths and put up signs. They 
have been careful to preserve the remains of the canal 
and the mill constructed by George Washington, and 
these are a source of great interest to visitors. Sel- 
dom do we find a crowd at Great Falls and even if 
we do there is so much room that nobody is crowded. 
This day we were practically the only people there. 
The park is on the top of the Palisades below 
the falls. Paths lead out to projecting points from 
which one can look up and down the gorge for some 
distance. Up stream are the falls themselves, this 
day a tawny flood of water although the river was 
not high, the foam and spume well lighted up by the 
October sun but lacking the dazzling white of clearer 
water when it boils over rocks. Across the river the 
high Maryland shore, well wooded here, with pygmy 
people sitting out on the rocks. Other channels of 
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the river which started up above here pour their 
waters back into the main stream. 

I was about to indulge in reflections on the 
grandeur of the scenery and the thoughts which 
came to us as we draped ourselves here and there over 
the big boulders after dinner and looked at the rush- 
ing flood. But unfortunately I recalled a recent 
article by Charles Walton Morton on “Hunting with 
a Typewriter.” In it he gives directions to nature 
lovers for writing up their experiences. Says he: “If 
you are one of those sensitive fellows who react to 
the Grandeur of Nature proceed somewhat as follows: 
‘And there thrusting up into the air its towering 
height and almost seeming to touch the sky rose 
Mount Geehawkus. It was superb.’” The editor of 
the Independent, who published the article, comment- 
ed: “Next season we plan to spend our vacation in a 
disused cyclone cellar, where we expect to be prac- 
tically immune from thrilling experiences.” 

That something grand, awe-inspiring, powerful, 
hovers over the spot needs no attestation other than 
our sworn statement attached that, just as in heaven 
“there was silence for the space of half an hour,” 
so here, even with the pastor of the National Church 
leading, the same silence prevailed. 

“Eliakim” and I did the cooking. Bacon and 
coffee were the ‘‘pieces de resistance.” Nothing is 
better out of doors than crisp tender bacon just out 
of the skillet clapped between slices of buttered 
bread and eaten as a sandwich. Believe it or not (a 
second affidavit of eye witnesses is attached in proof), 
Eliakim tossed a whole skilletful of bacon into the 
air so that every piece turned over and descended to 
its proper place without the loss of a drop of grease. 
Two friendly hound dogs attached themselves to us, 
manifesting boundless good-will and gratitude for 
scraps, and making no trouble except to excite Elia- 
kim when they climbed a big boulder when we were 
not looking, to eat out of his skillets. 

We had earnest discussions which skirted the 
edges of. philosophy, theology, history and romance. 
The engineer who worked so hard on intricate optical 
problems during the war that he almost ruined his 
health, locked horns with our star theologian over the 
question of the existence of justice in the universe. 
“Tn the character of a Perfect God,’’ I heard him say, 
“what is the need of justice? Why insert in your 
creed that clause about ‘just retribution?’ Does not 
perfect love do away with any need for justice?” 
At that moment my coffee began to boil over and I 
lost the run of the debate. 

“How can I answer that fellow?” I thought. 
“Doubt if I can answer him. Well, at any rate, if I 
am a superficial philosopher I at least know that it is 
a great day and I am glad to be here, and these folks 
all know I can make coffee.” 

It was a day of complete change, of rest, of de- 
light in scenery as wild as can be found anywhere in 
the eastern part of the United States, and of equal 
delight in the company of old friends, and of new 
friends who have the flavor of old ones. 

In August, 1927, Dr. Le Grand Powers of Wash- 
ington wrote me that, either from memory or from 
some new visit, I ought to write a Cruising article 
about this wild gorge of the Potomac above Wash- 


ington, and the danger of its complete destruction 
by proposed hydro-electric power plants. Although 
the Cruising articles are ‘‘Casual and Carefree,” typi- 
cal of moments when we do not think of ‘‘causes’” 
and “reforms,” but simply rejoice in this good world, 
the suggestion of Dr. Powers fits in with my mood. 
There will be little left that is ‘‘casual’’ and “‘care- 
free” in this country of ours if we do not call a halt on 
our American tendency to turn everything into horse- 
power and the wealth which comes from it. 

Not only is the scenery at Great Falls wild and 
beautiful, the scenery along the river between Wash- 
ington and Great Falls is of extraordinary beauty. 
Visitors to Washington who never have heard any- 
thing about it often have their eyes opened while 
crossing the Key Bridge in Georgetown. Looking up 
the river they see the Three Sisters, rocky islets 
sticking up above the water, and beyond them the 
curving wooded banks of the Virginia shore of the 
Potomac. Upon inquiry they are told that the scenery 
grows more beautiful all the way to Great Falls, 
twelve or fifteen miles up the river. The Potomac 
flows through a narrow rocky gorge. The banks are 
high and wooded, and there are wooded islands. In 
places there are beautiful palisades. At Great Falls 
the whole majestic force of the Potomac is sent leap- 
ing and foaming over jagged rocks in two or three 
narrow channels. The falls themselves are set in a 
great gorge of jagged cliffs and boulders, pictured rocks 
and pot-holes, which looks like an ancient battlefield 
of Titans. Many times visitors who have been taken 
to Great Falls for the first time exclaim: “Why have 
we never heard of this before?”’ 

There is a dam above Great Falls built for the 
intake of the water supply of Washington. This backs 
the river up into a calm peaceful lake which stretches 
for some miles—a mighty contrast to the wild scene 
below. Between Great Falls and Washington there 
are Stubblefield Falls and the Little Falls, besides 
many other riffs and rapids. Several streams come 
in on the Virginia side which flow down steep, nar- 
row gorges well worth exploring—Difficult Run, Dead 
Run, Pimet Run. 

Here are deep, quiet pools out of reach of the 
treacherous current of the Potomac, sandy landings 
on the mainland and islands where one can pitch his 
tent and build his camp-fire. On both banks ‘of the 
river and on the islands are camps and unused camp 
sites. The Biologists’ Field Club, made up largely of 
scientists connected with the Government, owns 
Plummer’s Island, three or four miles below Great 
Falls. On this island, thanks to the protection re- 
ceived there, bloom specimens of all the plants and 
wild flowers known to the region, and in the reeds 
and thickets nearly all the birds may be found. And 
as Washington is a meeting place for the plants of the 
coastal plain and plants of the piedmont region, 
Plummer’s Island is a paradise for botanists. No re- 
sponsible inquiring person has ever been barred from 
Plummer’s Island by the owners, so far as I have 
heard. Those who occupy it hold it as trustees. 

Though the Madame and I often talked of secur- 
ing a camp on the Potomac during our Washington 
life, we always put it off, possibly because we had 
more camps at our disposal than we could use. We 
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had the run of Minneshoe Island, below Plummer’s 
Island, where the beautiful wood ducks breed and 
various kinds of other native wild creatures can be 
found. We have used, as if it were our own, a camp 
on the Virginia side near a high outlook called Eagle 
Rocks, for dear, good friends long ago gave us a key 
and bade us welcome. In our Washington parish 
we have the best canoeist on the Potomac, and he 
has poled us up and guided us down “‘Stubblefield’’ 
without shipping a drop of water. For years we have 
gone to Great Falls on Sunday school picnics—both 
big and little—and for years with the hardier boys 
of the Sunday school have tramped the shores of 
the river where there are shores and gone around 
where there are not. Like thousands of others we 
have come to know and love this wild and beautiful 
part of the Potomac. 

It has not seemed possible that Congress could 
permit this natural park to be destroyed. When James 
Bryce, the Ambassador of Great Britain to the 
United States, saw the upper Potomac for the first 
time he said: “It is a magnificent piece of scenery 
which you will, of course, always preserve.”’ That 
might be a safe assumption in Great Britain, where 
land of almost priceless value in the heart of London 
is left for grass and trees and rose bushes. It is not a 
safe assumption in a country where we are enamored 
of mass production. 


Two projects are pending for taking over the 


gorge of the Potomac for water power—one the 
project of a private corporation which sees that 
it can generate power enough to supply four states, 
and the other the project of a group of progressive 
senators who want a chance to demonstrate the 
wisdom and utility of government ownership and 
control. The present writer is not in principle hostile 
to either group. Between regulated private develop- 
ment and efficient public ownership there is little to 
choose. And the future of our civilization depends 


Arthur 


i :p RTHUR NASH, one of the leading laymen of 

: the Universalist Church, until recently a 
trustee of the General Convention and the 
Publishing House, and closely identified with 
many other religious, philanthropic, and civic move- 
ments, died in Cincinnati on Sunday, October 30. 
For some time those nearest to him had been concerned 
over his impaired health, without realizing that the 
end was so near. 

Seldom does a great city so manifestly pause to 
do homage to a private citizen. Those who were very 
literally his fellow-workers came to the factory on 
Monday morning to say they could not go on with 
their familiar tasks, and the plant was closed by com- 
mon consent. When they learned that a memorial 
service was to be held on Tuesday evening by one of 
the fraternal orders, numbers of them stood about 
outside the building just to feel that they were near. 
Wednesday morning, after a family service at his 
home, conducted by Dr. Harold Marshall of Boston, 
his body was taken to the beautiful Masonic Temple, 
so largely built through his efforts. Here for four 
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on finding new sources of power. The ‘“‘white coal’ of 
Switzerland is slowly becoming the white coal of 
the United States. But there are two reasons why 
Great Falls ought not to be turned into ‘‘white coal.” 
Because the inevitable tendency would be to turn 
Washington, or at least the Virginia side of the 
Potomac opposite Washington, into another Pitts- 
burgh or Fall River, and also because we need the 
beauty of the gorge more than we need the power. 

The plan now on file in Washington involves 
building a series of dams up the Potomac from Chain 
Bridge, which would make a lake forty miles long. 
The wooded islands of the Potomac would be sub- 
merged, the old tow path along the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and the canal itself, would disappear, 
the hundreds of camps and thousands of camp sites 
would be taken, the falls themselves would be elimi- 


nated, and the wild, unique character of the gorge ~ 


would be gone. 


Catherine Hackett, in an illuminating article in | 


the Independent for August 20, 1927, describes in 
some detail what is involved in the plans of the power 
companies, and quotes the president of the American 
Institute of Architects as saying that if the dam is built 
as proposed the majestic fall of water at Great Falls 
would become ‘“‘simply a mass of rock foundation 
supporting a concrete dam.” 


I have not been excited over the plans of the — 
power companies because I have not realized that — 


there was any danger of losing Great Falls. On this 
recent visit to Washington, however, I was told that 
Catherine Hackett is right in her predictions, and that 
probably during the coming session of Congress a 


great battle will be fought, not only between the ad-— 
vocates of public ownership and private development, — 
but between both of these great powers and the group - 
which believes that we should as far as possible pre- — 


serve the wonderful natural beauty with which a good 
God has endowed our country. 


Nash 


hours a ceaseless stream of men and women took | 
their last farewell. || 


Those participating in the public service at two 
o’clock realized that they were speaking for the silent 
throng rather than to them. The Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., of Boston, opened the service by paying 
his personal tribute as well as speaking for the Uni- 
versalist denomination, and read some of Mr. Nash’s. 
favorite passages of Scripture. 

The Rev. John Edwin Price, for several years: 
Mr. Nash’s pastor and close associate, spoke of some 
phases of his work known only to those nearest to him. 


“His personal income,” he said, “‘was always pledgec! 
in advance, and race, creed, or moral condition was 
no barrier to his willingness to help. The head of « 
great detective agency said to-day that it would be 
difficult to number the men and women now respectee 
and self-respecting because of the intervention o} 
Arthur Nash. When in reading his papers he cam#) 
upon the account of a person in trouble, he woul 
hire this detective agency to look into the matter 
and if the case was worthy or there was possible ir 
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justice he would use his money or influence to save 
the individual from disgrace or imprisonment.” 

Dr. Samuel H. Bowyer, president of the Cincin- 
nati Federation of Churches, described Mr. Nash as 
a universal Christian, as ready to help a Catholic or 
Baptist or Negro church as one of his own denomina- 
tion, as eager to carry the gospel of good-will to far- 
away Turkey as to make it manifest in his own city. 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, said: ‘‘We have 
| lost a great leader and a great idealist, who thought 
| of his fellow men always before he thought of himself. 
In these days of materialism, the passing of a man who 
showed the way to a neighborly life is a great loss 
to the world.” 

Mr. Hillman was followed by the Rev. Joseph 
Fort Newton, D. D., of Philadelphia. ‘“‘You have 
asked me to preach a sermon,” he said. “There is 
only one text: ‘Whatsoever things ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ 

“Judged by any test, Arthur Nash was one of 
the great Christian personalities of our generation, 
as romantic in his methods as he was radiant in his 
spirit. By reason alike of his faith and his daring, 
he was spiritually influential to an extraordinary 
degree, and in ways far beyond our ken. Others 
talked about the Golden Rule; Nash lived it, in- 
carnated it, proved it pragmatically, and dramatized 
it to show the people that it is a practicable way of 
life. The last triumphant ten years of his life revealed 
a profound religious experience working itself out 
in a great industrial enterprise, in which sagacity 
and sanctity, love and skill, were blended. The result 
was a demonstration of the truth that righteousness 
is common sense, and brotherhood good business. 

“Never have I known a man for whom a re- 
ligious experience did so much, reminding one of the 
great pages of Christian romance. It seemed to re- 
make the man, liberalizing his mind, discovering new 
capacities of which he had not been aware, liberating 
influences in him and through him which added 
another dimension to his personality, and trans- 
forming defeat into victory, confusion into power; 
until it almost needed a new psychology to account 
for it. Those of us who were near to him watched 
the wonder with joy and amazement, as the realiza- 
tion of God by the practise of brotherhood took 
shape in his heart and mind, unifying and trans- 
figuring his character and his personality, evoking 
the strength of true gianthood and the simplicity of 
a little child. 

“Tf we may say that a man is religious in so far 
as he does what is expected, and a Christian in so far 
as he takes us by surprise, then, surely, if ever of any 
one, we may say that Arthur Nash was a Christ-man. 
He took a sweat-shop and made it a sanctuary—in 
which a handful of ordinary folk, of many races and 
religion, were woven together by the law of love. One 
day he announced a five-day work week in his factory, 
in order that the mothers among the workers might 
have a day at home; another day he did the unheard- 
of thing of urging his workers to join the union; on 
still another day he went to Turkey to make friends 
with a folk little known and misunderstood. Some 
one called him ‘a Showman of the Sermon on the 


Mount,’ and that is true; he did show us that Jesus 
saw straight and knew what he was talking about. 
“Withal he was so noble in his manliness, so lov- 
able in his home, so utterly loyal in his friendship, so 
prophetic in his citizenship, so gentle in his strength, 
sO wise and winsome in counsel, and so patient, so 
rich in insight and understanding, so exquisite in his 
sympathy—a man to know whom was a kind of 
religion, and whose memory is a consecration. There 
were three of us, drawn together in a comradeship of 
aims, ideals, and adventure, and welded by a great 
love—each knew only the Christian name of the other. 
There are still three of us, though one has run ahead 


e 
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ARTHUR NASH 


over the hill and out of sight—but he left a shining 
path, having lived the Eternal Life in time, by the 
grace of One whose he was and whom he served. Hail! 
and Godspeed!’’ 

Following Dr. Newton, Mr. E. T. Clayton, vice- 
president of the A. Nash Company since its organiza- 
tion, and Past Potentate of Scottish Rite Masons, 
gave the beautiful ring service of that order. 

Standing by the open grave, in Spring Grove 
Co Dr. Marshall said the final word of fare- 
well: 

“Long ago we promised each other that we would 
keep this hour together. He seemed so full of life, 
so much a part of life itself, that I felt sure the place 
would be elsewhere and that it would be his voice 
that would speak. 

“Surely he does speak to us to-day, telling us 
that from living he has entered into Life. 

“We who are gathered here close to him and to 
each other held him so near our hearts that we could 
not see how he was growing into the fullness of the 
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stature of a son of God. Now he has outgrown earth 
and time and space, and gone on to the City of his 
dreams, whose builder and founder is God, to dwell 
in a house not made with hands. 

“But he loved this home of his soul, too, and so 
we come to-day to say a tender good-by, thanking 
God, even though our hearts be breaking, that when 
it was no longer a home it was not long a prison. 

“So we give back to the dear earth mother of us 
all that which she gave and nurtured and sustained 
for three score years, earth to earth, but the spirit unto 
God who gave it.” 

So passed Arthur Nash, whom a leading journalist 
of his own city described as Cincinnati’s surpassing 
idealist. ‘‘Others,’”’ he said, ‘‘others who have ideals 


like to talk about them; but he, with what power was 
in him, tried to convert them into realities. Others 
talk of building a better world; but he, with one eye 
on the broader outlook, with the other looked about to 
see what he could do to make his own corner of the 
earth a more decent and beautiful place. 

“Cincinnati is grateful for the privilege of having 
had Arthur Nash as one of its people; for he was a 
man standing on a mountain showing the people the 
way by which men may get along with one another in 
the world. 

“There have been others who have left far more 
money than he; but in time it will be said of him that 
his life was one of the richest that was ever lived in 
this city.” 


Comments on the Hartford Convention 


SHE Congregationalist, the Christian Century, 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. John W. 
Day, a Unitarian clergyman, and the Rev. 

wi} A. Gertrude Earle present herewith various 
aspects of the Hartford Convention. Other com- 
ments will appear later. That the Convention made 
an impression, all now realize. That it will prove to 
be historic many of us believe. 


The Editor. 


FELLOWSHIP—THE WAY TO UNITY 


While negotiations with other religious groups in which 
the Congregationalists of this country have been officially rep- 
resented at Lausanne have broken down, ending, despite many 
expressions of personal mutual understanding, appreciation, 
and good will, in what might be regarded at the best as a failure 
marking a stage toward ultimate success, and at the worst as a 
demonstration of the sheer bankruptcy of Christian unity under 
the liabilities of ecclesiastical tradition and authority, a very 
different issue has come to,another proposed approach toward 
comity in which our fellowship has been simultaneously engaged. 
‘The Universalist General Convention, meeting at Hartford, 
Ct., hes followed the example of the Congregational National 
Council in adopting unanimously the report of the Joint Com- 
mission, composed of the official committees on comity of the 
respective kodies, recommending closer fraternal relations and 
co-operation koth in spirit and in certain well-defined directions. 

The significance of this mutual action is rot found in the 
effecting of any formal and mechanical union between Univer- 
salists and Congregationalists; the respective organizations of 
the two groups are not affected; and while the entente, now given 
a new and official status, may ultimately lead to organic union, 
should the practise of increased comity suggest the advisability 
of this end, such union is not yet effected, or even definitely con- 
templated, and will result if it comes (as we believe it will) only 
from the discovery of that real community of Christian experi- 
ence, interest, and purpose, without which formal union would 
be a most artificial and lifeless affair. Nor is the significance of 
this entente found in any statistical aspect. If union were ac- 
‘complished the united fellowship would not be numerically so 
imuch larger than the present Congregational fellowship as to 
make the increase statistically important. It is rather the quality 
and emphasis of this larger fellowship that matter. 

The real significance of this entente is the spiritual magnitude 
of the basis upon which it has been proposed, and is now to be 
achieved. The Statement of the Joint Commissions (published 
in the Congregationalist of Feb. 17, 1927) marks something unique 
in the history of modern Christianity, which may yet become 
the character and constitution of a new reformation—a re-forma- 
tion in the strict sense, establishing Christian fellowship upon 


essentially new lines of common life and work in Christ as distinet 
from old lines of faith—in the sense of dogmatic creed—and 
order, exalting churchianity above Christianity. 

The spirit of this approach has been inherently different 
from the atmosphere of Lausanne. There the delegates were 
met to emphasize their differences; if they did not bring with 
them a spirit that prevented communing in the name of Christ 
around a common table, they brought with them paraphernalia 
of creed, practise, and tradition which had the same efiect. The 
two Commissions, on the other hand, quickly arrived at a pro- 
found and definite emphasis upon the thing that brought them 
together; they began by exalting the spirit that seeks unity in 
the name of Christ akove every other consideration. With a 
clearness of statement strongly contrasted with the complex 
and metaphysical compromises that have hitherto characterized 
every great council of the church, these two Commissions set 
forth with boldness and precision what saints and poets have 
been continually saying, but which ecclesiastical authorities and 
councils have avoided with a skill and a cunning more related 
to the machinations of the devil than to the simplicity that is 
in Christ. Note the significant phrases in this Joint Statement: 


We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity is 
a common acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way 
of life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme pur- 
pose to do the will of God as revealed in him and to co- 
operate as servants of the kingdom for which he lived 
and died. Assent to an official creed is not essen- 
tial. Within the circle of fellowship created by loyelty 
to the common Master there may exist dif ereaces of 
theological opinion. With that primary loyalty affirmed, 
such differences need not separate; rather, indeed, if 
the mind of the Master controls, they may enrich the 
content of faith and experience; and if it does not 
control, theological agreements will not advance the 
Christian cause. “Religion to-day does not grow in 
the soil of creeds.” 


None of us would advocate, as none of us could 
enter, a fellowship that would compromise loyalty to 
the truth as any one of us may see it; or would stifle 
freedom to bear testimony to its worth and power. 
What appeals to us is the challenge of a great adventure 
to prove that a common purpose to share the faith 
of Christ is a power strong enough to break the fetters 
of custom and timidity and sectarian jealousy that 
hitherto have put asunder Christian brethren who at 
heart are one, and who can better serve the Kingdom of 
God together than apart. 


The significance of this statement and its mutual adoption 
lies further, in the challenge that it gives to Christendom, con- 
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sidering the church of to-morrow. Lere is something that will 
involve ro compromise in comirg de:s. It represents some- 
thirg that will go on to perfection—to ke fulfilled, rot rerounced, 
nullified or reinterpreted. 

It row devolves upon Universalists and Congregationalists 
to give effect to these decisions. Do we mean what we have 
been saying? Is Christ really more than creeds? Is his way of 
life the supreme thing, and will we follow it, casting aside all 
prejudice and preconception in a determined effort toward un- 
derstanding and mutual co-operation in the free purposes of 
divine love and grace? . It is ours to demonstrate what freedom 
in fellowship can mean when it is dominated by that Love which 
alone gives meaning to the Gospel of Christ. Shall we fail? 
Or will this new venture into fellowship prove a way and a 
practise luring others into new communions and co-operations 
in the name, and in the spirit, of our Master?—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

* * 


NOW THAT IT IS PAST 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


The Hartford Convention is now a memory and, let us 
hasten to add, a very delightful memory. Those who feared 
it might be a time of discord and gloom were agreeably disap- 
pointed. The host of Universalists who went to it, from Poston 
to Los Angeles, from Canada to the Sunny South, were there be- 
cause they loved their faith and loved one another. Hence they 
handled difficult questions with open-minded courtesy and 
decided them with practical unanimity. That body of enthu- 
siastic, loyal Universalists simply would not be divided nor 
would they be side-tracked. They knew what they wanted and 
went after it with a singleness of purpose that was refreshing to 
witness. For much of this unity of purpose no doubt the thor- 
ough discussion of mooted questions in the columns of the 
Leader for weeks previous to the Convention was responsible. 
The differences were well ironed out, the irritations over, before 
we reached Hartford. 

The Convention owed much to the masterly statesmanship 
of the chairman of the Committee of Comity and those who 
were honorable and honest opponents. If there had been any 
narrow-mindedness, any stubborn unreasonableness, on either 
side the result would have been very different. 

Though no vote of thanks was passed the counter irritants, 
nore were happier than they at the cheering report of the treasur- 
er of the Convention. They had not been contentious simply 
for the sake of being so, but because they were worried at the 
apparent neglect of the Convention’s needs on the part of many 
of its constituents, and were trying to find out why. This may 
have had something to do with the $18,550 which came in in 
September. There are worse friends of a cause than those who 
worry about it and “‘speak out in meeting” occasionally. They 
may be irritating, but at least they care. 

The most tender and romantic scene of the Convention was 
when the Universalist Church in tke role of the coy and blushing 
maiden was being addressed by her Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional suitors. ‘Their kore)ed words fell on grateful ears. It 
has rot been customary for Universalists to ke courted by other 
churches. Alas! that it had to be another case of ““How happy 
could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer away.” When 
Dr. Hall as the unsentimental father told the maiden that she 
“did not know her mind yet,” all that was left for her to say 
was, “I will be a sister to you both.” 

If “the gesture,’ “the closer fellowship,” ‘the organic 
union,” or whatever you choose to call it, is now ‘‘in thé lap of the 
gods,” whether you regard the outcome with confidence or 
doubt, you will have to agree that it was very deftly deposited 
there. It will be some time before we shall hear abler speeches 
or more courteous ones than those of Dr. Perkins, Dr. Hall, 
Judge Galer, Dr. McCollester and Dr. Shutter in behalf of the 
recommendations of the Committee of Comity. The resounding 
vote of approval by the Convention was their well merited ap- 


plause. 


To revert to Convention finances, which is rather a dreary 
subject when courtships, or at least flirtations, are in the air, it 
should not ke overlooked that much remains to ke dore ere we 
are on stable ground. If the Hartford Convention found it- 
self relieved of a threatened and overwhelming deficit, it only 
pointed out the way of solving its financial problem, which is 
that of securing a much wider responce on the part of our parishes 
to the Convention’s needs. Those who were «t Hartford and 
felt the inspiration of the Convention will rot require urging te 
pay their quotas; but so many of our parishes were unrepresented 
there, so many of our people know very little ak out the Ger eral 
Convention and its work, that ore of the things ke’ore us seems 
to be more activity in lining up all of our churches in support 
of the General Church. We have rot the stimulus of a session 
of the Convention next fall. We need to be akout it now if we 
are to have a sufficient revenue. As was agreed at Hartford, it 
can not ke by coercion, it must ke by gaining the \ oluntary co- 
operation. Is it too much to expect our State Superintendents to 
stress this more than some of them have done, to take pride in 
having the parishes in their state 100 per cent back of the Ceneral 
Convention? 

Could not the Trustees of the General Convention also, 
through occasional visits of its memkers to reighkoring parishes 
that are indifferent to the work with which they are so familiar, 
arouse some enthusiasm? The General Convention reeds the 
love and loyal support of all our people in all our parishes, and 
we should not be satisfied until it is secured. 

This done, there need be no fear of deficits nor failure of 
funds to present our faith to a world that krows too little of it. 
The fact that some have discovered us should rot cause us to 
think that our work is done; it is only begun. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS STAND THE TEST 
Christian union passed another milestone when the Uni- 
versalist Convention took affirmative, unanimous and enthusi- 
astic action upon the recommendations of its own Commission 


-on Comity and Union and in approval of the Joint Statement 


which has been adopted by the Congregational General Council. 
The voice of Hartford responded to the voice of Omaha as deep 
unto deep. And lest this might produce the impression of a 
mere duet where the real objective is a full Christian chorus, 
there came also a harmonious note from Washington, where 
the biennial Unitarian National Conference was held. What- 
ever fears may have been entertained as to a possible estrange- 
ment between any two of these groups by rezson of a closer 
alliance of either with a third, vanished completely. Neither- 
the pending negotiations of the Universalists with the Unitarians: 
nor those of the Congregationalists with the Christian denomina— 
tion present the slightest valid obstacle to a closer understand- 
ing between the Congregationalists and the Universalists. The 
Universalists have met the test with the intelligence and spirit: 
which their known character gave us a right to expect them to 
show. 

To indicate exactly what it was to which they gave their 
approval, the recommendations of their commission are worthy 
of being placed on record in full: 


1. That we approve the Joint Statement issued by 
the commissions representing the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches and the Universalist 
General Convention, not only as providing for closer fel- 
lowship ketween the Congregational and Universalist. 
bodies, but as declaring the principles on which a: 
wider unity of literal Christians may be based. The 
adoption of this recommendation is to be interpreted 
in the light of the assertion in the report of the com- 
mission that nothing in the Joint Statement commits: 
us to organic union or restricts in any degree our free- 
dom of independent action with reference to other 
liberals, either persons or denominations. 

2. That we reaffirm our approval of the closer 
fellowship of liberal Christians proposed in the Uni- 
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tarian overture, and instruct the Commission on Comity 
and Unity to furthersuch fellowship in all possible ways. 
3. That we instruct the Commission on Comity and 
Unity to carry on conferences with the Congregational 
Commission on Interchurch Relations, the Unitarian 
Commission on Christian Unity, and with other like- 
minded Christians who also seek a wider liberal fel- 
lowship, with a view of furthering co-operation in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Joint Statement, 
and to report at the next session of the Convention. 


It is evident from this statement that the Universalists 
have placed themselves on record as favoring three steps toward 
Christian unity: first, closer co-operation with the Congrega- 
tionalists as provided in the Joint Statement of their two com- 
missions; second, closer fellowship with the Unitarians in ac- 
cordance with the overtures which have already passed between 
them; third, the extension of this fellowship to include “like- 
minded Christians” of other groups. The proviso at the end of 
the first article, making it clear that the present action involves 
no commitment to organic union, means just what it says— 
that further developments are left open for future determination. 
On no other basis can a union movement proceed in good faith 
and with any chance of ultimate success. There is no trick or 
trap about it to involve the denomination in a policy of amal- 
gamation which may or may not be approved later but which 
would certainly not be unanimously approved now. Those who 
hope for complete unity, and for the disappearance as well as 
‘the disarmament of denominationalism, will see this as a step in 
that direction. But those who still cherish the thought of de- 
nominational separateness will understand that the road lies 
backward as well as forward. Ifthe movement is forward, as we 
hope it will be, it will be by the logic of events and the compulsion 
of the growing Christian consciousness and not by reason of any 
hidden implications in the present action. 

The term “liberal,’’ which appears in the recommendations 
and which was often used by all the speakers in the discussion 
preceding their adoption, obviously also means just what it says. 
It is not the technical designation of one or more denominations 
setting themselves apart as the defenders of a specific “liberal” 
theology. It is the description of an attitude which places all 
theologies, whether ‘liberal’ or conservative, in their proper 
place of subordination to those other considerations by which the 
Christian program must stand or fall. In an address which he 
delivered as a fraternal delegate from the American Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Charles R. Joy said: “Something greater than 
Unitarianism is at stake this afternoon, and something greater 
indeed than Congregationalism or Universalism. It is the Chris- 
tian way of life upon which you vote to-day. And it seems to 
me that your acceptance of the report before you is simply your 
acceptance of the principle which alone makes liberalism possible, 
and that your refusal to accept it is your refusal to accept that 
principle which lies at the very foundation of our faith. If Uni- 
tarians and Universalists are ever to come together on any plat- 
form of closer Christian unity, it must be upon just such a plat- 
form as that which is to be laid before you, and not upon any 
basis of mere conformity to creedal requirements, but on the 
recognition of Christianity as primarily a way of life.” Such 
liberalism as that has in it an evangelical vigor and a Christian 
quality far removed from any conception of liberalism as merely 
the negation of orthodoxy. 

The possibility of the extension of this present movement 
to include more fraternal relations among a larger group of de- 
nominations than those immediately involved in the present 
negotiations was suggested by Dr. Frank K. Sanders, who spoke 
as a representative of the Congregationalists. ‘“‘Denomina- 
tionalism has been almost a religious disease in the United 
States during the last century or so. May it not be practicable 
for many of the smaller groups who cherish congregational 
methods and forms to contemplate drawing into a larger unity?” 
This perhaps had specific reference to the Christian denomina- 
tion, but it need not be limited to them. 


Great credit is due to the Congregationalists, who, for the 
past decade, have constantly occupied a position at the front 
in union enterprises. Unhampered by any divisive theory as to 
the nature of the church or the ministry, such as embarrasses 
the Episcopalians in their well meant efforts to promote union, 
or by any theory of the indispensable necessity of agreement 
about a single ordinance, such as hinders the majority of Dis- 
ciples from putting into practise their historic passion for union, 
they have not only been holding out friendly hands and speaking 
friendly words, but have been proposing practical programs of 
co-operation with all those who believe, with Stillingfleet, that 
there is no good reason why the church should make other terms 
of communion than Christ made for salvation, and with Thomas 
Campbell that the doors of the church should be as wide as the 
gates of heaven. 

Universalism has met the test of the present situation as 
completely as it could be met by any action of a convention. 
Paraphrasing the Roman comment on the decrees of the Vatican 
council—which have truer application here than they had there: 
Only one negative vote, therefore practical unanimity; but one 
negative vote, therefore entire freedom. There remains the 
carrying of the plan into action. Nothing hasty or startling is 
contemplated, and it is of the essence of the proposal that there 
shall be no premature consolidations or amalgamations. But 
there must be visible results. In all four of the denominations 
directly involved in the overtures which have now been approved 
by all of them, making three sets of interlocking dual alliances, 
there should be evident a new eagerness for practical co-operative 
activities and a fresh increment of zeal for those things which 
really count toward the realization of “‘Christianity as a way of 
life.’—The Christian Century. 


= * 


A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL 
A. Gertrude Earle 


“Did you have a good time at the Hartford Convention?” 
our friends ask, and with one consent we reply, “Oh, yes, won- 
derful.”’ 

Perhaps we are thinking of the emotional thrills, the pres- 
ence of a great company crowding the church, the challenge of 
great sermons like those of Dr. Carpenter and George Cross 
Baner, or the excitement of raising $5,000 in twenty-five minutes 
at the W.N. M.A. meeting. 

Perhaps we are exulting in the real forward steps. The 
harmonious discussion of the Joint Statement with its really 
epoch-making utterances and its final enthusiastic acceptance. 
Or the courageous adoption of a budget plan with all it involves. 
Or the announcement of the W. N. M. A. of Dr. Bishop’s accept- 
ance of the superintendency of North Carolina and the pastorate 
at Rocky Mount. Or the three-hour discussion of the Standards 
Plan of the General Sunday School Association, indicating a 
genuine interest in forward steps for our schools. It was worth 
going to Hartford to get these things done. 

Perhaps it was meeting old friends and making new ones, 
the social amenities of the occasion. This, too, is a legitimate 
reason for “‘a good time at Hartford.’”’ Some one said in the 
Ministers’ Meeting that there are compensations in belonging to 
a small denomination. We know each other personally, are 
bound by intimate ties, like a great family. One step in “getting 
that way”’ is the social side of a General Convention. The un- 
failing courtesy and friendliness of all Hartford people was a big 
factor in the good time, not only among our tireless friends at 
the church, but operators on street cars and waiters in res- 
taurants were glad to see us and eager to help us. 

Evening finds a group in the hotel lobby, trying to explain 
why they are not at the church. It took two men so long to 
“kill a few oysters” they could not get tomeeting. Other cogent 
excuses are forthcoming, but back of the nonsense is the real 
interest in each other and the work we are trying to do that 
convinces the listener that the hour is not wholly wasted. 

Between sessions are uncounted luncheons and dinners. 
One night it is Directors of Religious Education who eat to- 
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gether, and the group includes ministers, state superintendents, 
college students, missionaries, as well as those who really hold 
the office of Director of Religious Education. But they are all 
directing religious education, whether they have the title or not. 

Again it is the Ferry Beachers with the real Ferry Beach 
spirit. Some are included who have never seen Ferry Beach, but 
they are the possible initiates and we expect them there next 
summer. 

One noon it is the class of 1897, Tufts Theological School. 
Yes, that was the name of it in the dark ages of the nineteenth 
century. Six men and three women assemble, with one husband 
and one wife, and every one of those nine people has to his or 
her credit thirty years of service in the Universalist Church. 
Among them are one state superintendent, the chairman of the 
Commission on Foreign Affairs, one state president of a Sunday 
School Association, one worker in the General Sunday School 
Association, and two women who have given unmeasured ser- 
vice in the work of the missionary societies. Class spirit surges 
high, and we hurry back to the afternoon sessions, feeling quite 
proud of ourselves. 

It was not the present scribe’s privilege to be present at the 
Friendship Luncheon or the Convention Banquet, but even at 
second hand they sound like a royal good time. Who can for- 
get the charm of the Friendship Luncheon with its dainty fairies 
and the good speeches? Long will be remembered Clinton Scott’s 
skill as a toastmaster, and all those good stories that Dr. Shutter 
would have told if he had not spoken last. The story he did tell 
of the name cut in the stone, ‘‘the Name above every name,”’ 
was a fitting climax. 

We hope the things done at Hartford will bear fruit through 
all the years. Surely we are all stronger and of a better courage 
because of the good time that was had by all. 


* * 


A PROPHET’S JOURNEY 
John W. Day 


The journey was from Kennebunk to Hartford. I was the 
prophet. Something told me that the session of the Universalist 
Convention in Hartford would mark an epoch in religious lib- 
eralism in America, and that a Unitarian would learn something 
by being present. Perhaps he, having never attended any but 
conferences of his own denomination, might become more con- 
sistently liberal by observing the operation of liberalism in one 
closely related to his own, especially as he would have no duty 
of utterance. This expectation was amply fulfilled. The police- 
man who showed me where to park must have been a Universalist 
himself, he was so friendly. The Maine number led him to think 
I might be from Eastport, but when I told him that Eastport 
was the place which gave me my first call, he seemed almost as 
well satisfied as if I had known his relatives there. In the church 
I felt instantly at home. Shortly after I entered Mr. Joy was 
presented as delegate of the American Unitarian Association, 
and as I listened to him I felt proud to have such a spokesman. 
When he called us pilgrims, adventurers of God, comrades in 
the quest for God, and said we were here to hold up each other’s 
hands, my heart burned within me, and when he spoke of the 
convention as epoch-making, and said it would be remembered 
as historic, my commission as prophet was validated. As he said, 
‘Something greater than Unitarianism is at stake this after- 
noon, and something greater indeed than Congregationalism or 
Universalism, it is the Christian Way of Life upon which you 
vote to-day,’’ I knew the epoch was already begun. 

Dr. Sanders brought the greeting of Congregationalists, 
and when he said, ‘“The bond which would unite such churches 
could never be submission to one authority, nor could it be the 
acceptance of some one theological creed, nor could it be the 
disowning of historic loyalties—it could only be a hearty and 
sincere sharing in the search for truth and in the common solu- 
tion of the problems of Christian living,’’ I knew the era of monop- 
oly was ended and that our proprietorship of creedlessness was 
merged in common possession. Mr. Joy’s challenge, “‘Let us 
see if Unitarianism can match the liberalism of Congrega- 


‘not to be found alone in its nominal reaches. 


tionalism, and extend the reach of brotherhood,’ came home 
to me, and I knew that “‘the kingdom of God would never come 
in the triumph of any one sect.’’ When the whole assembly rose 
with its applause to Mr. Joy and Dr. Sanders, no one doubted 
but a new day was born. 

The greatness of the final action of the Convention, to the 
unanimity of which the one voice of dissent only gave more em- 
phasis, was not only in the effect it will have in the denomina- 
tions directly concerned, it is one more witness to a tide of fellow- 
ship which will be felt everywhere. Controversy and disputation, 
fundamentalism rousing liberalism and infecting it with its own 
intolerance, liberalism belying its name by acerbity, all un- 
consciously led to a defense of truth that begets intolerance, will 
never be more than temporary or provincial. It is only through 
the unities of the spirit that its great works are accomplished. 
Lesser aims only clear the ground, when they do not clutter it. 
The constructive mission of every church is to make its positive 
contribution to the common life of the spirit, and take each its 
place in the procession of advance. Sectarian chauvinism, de- 
nominational side-swiping, competitive cutting-in and egotistic 
speeding, are dangerous and destructive. Business itself gives a 
lesson to churches in that cut-throat competition is giving way 
to fairer dealing and mutual understanding. Advertisers are 
more polite than propagandists. They commend their own 
goods, without running down other goods. In leoking through 
the pages of periodicals and magazines, where advertising matter 
almost crowds out other literature, one is struck by the absence 
of what is so often conspicuous in denominational publications 
and in pulpit deliverances. Each advertiser recommends his 
own offerings, without criticizing, or even reflecting upon, his 
competitors’ productions. Missionaries of religious enlighten- 
ment are not above profiting by their example. 

As I drove homeward, alone and through driving rain and 
darkness, I felt a great new companionship. A stranger, and 
knowing but two or three persons in the great convention, 
strangeness had vanished from me. There is such a thing as 
fellowship, superior to the union of name and divisions of opinion, 
The prophet 
who spoke of foes in his own household, felt breaches in the closest 
affiliation. The Master, who quoted his words, suffered such loss 
that only in God could he find that he was not alone. Yet in his 
spirit people of every name, and of every difference, feel a bond 
of union. I felt hungry for more such realization. Loyalties 
easily become astringent. Concentration tends to narrow vision. 
Why not have more contacts? Why should people have only 
one church fellowship? Men can belong to several clubs without 
disloyalty to any one of them. Why not to more than one de- 
nomination? Denominations just as liberal as mine, men just 
as free from domination as any of my faith are, would give me 
associations that would be most beneficial and pleasing. Why 
should not one gain the wider advantages of fellowship, and 
follow the lines of affinity beyond the lines of name? The Hart- 
ford Convention has taught me that this is possible. It has led 
me to wish to be a Universalist, a Congregationalist, without 
being less a Unitarian. There are many in those fellowships who 
are Unitarian in their thinking, and they would extend fraternity. 
Are there not many Unitarians who would join the new union, 
the union that is better than official, the union of hearts and 
minds? 

ek 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION—EXCELLENT 


The Mediator delegation numbered sixteen and we are proud 
of this interest in the work of our national organizations. Our 
delegates generously spent time and money to get this contact 
and inspiration furnished by a national assembly. .. . 

The denomination is in a healthy, progressive condition. 

It was a Convention planning not to magnify the Univer- 
salist Church but to make our denomination render the largest 
service possible to humanity. This is the hour of opportunity 
for the Universalist churches. The world needs our gospel for 
immediate consumption and help.—The Crusader, Providence. 
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Underwriting Cary’s Hopes” 


Fred C. Leining 


SHANK God there is no prohibition against 
&| hopes.’’ Just eight words taken from a re- 
cent letter written by Dr. H. M. Cary to the 
eet! chairman of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and they assure us of the radiance in the Universalists 
of Japan. Dr. Cary knows that he is in Japan to 
properly demonstrate and advertise Christianity as 
Universalists understand it. He is doing this and he 
loves his job. Nothing is to be gained in applying 
the endurance test of discouragement to a man of this 
type. There isa thrill for us in underwriting his hopes. 
He is not down-hearted because Universalists in 
America have not matched his dreams with dollars. 
Not a whine over the fact that our contributions les- 
sened in the past two years. Just the steadfast face, 
and he would go on, regardless of the number who fol- 
lowed. “We are going on and dream,” he wrote. “I 
hope to work out some of the dreams, but I will look 
less to the churches at home, which are far away.” 

Just a little more of Caryism. Back in May, this 
chairman of the Japan Council wrote in his letter a 
longing that carried the color of his blood. “I want 
to stay alive to see some of these things come to pass: 
(1) A missionary car working north in the summer 
and south in the winter; (2) a fearless, spiritual, lib- 
eral Christian magazine circulating in Japan and 
China (one for each country); (8) our mission funds 
gradually withdrawn from the support of churches 
to make them self-supporting and really independent; 
(4) some one at work in Korea building a native or- 
ganization of liberals, and we shall begin next spring.” 

Naturally, Mrs. Cary is with him in this devo- 
tion and enthusiasm. The Rey. and Mrs. Clifford R. 
Stetson, Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, Miss Bernice E. Kent and 
Miss Georgene E. Bowen are united in this dream of 
larger service through the Universalist Church. But 
if they go on attended by only a few churches from 
the homeland, then we have that disease which Dr. 
L. P. Jacks calls “the lost radiance.”’ 

The Board of Foreign Missions during the past 
two years was as follows: Chairman, the Rev. Fred 
C. Leining; secretary, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D.; 
candidate secretary, the Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D.; 
Henry C. Morris, the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
Miss Mary Slaughter, the Rev. Stanley Manning, 
and Mrs. John I. Zoller. 

The receipts for the past year were as follows: 
Endowment income, $2,321.31; from churches and 
individuals, $6,121.14; from the General Sunday 
School Association, $727.50; from the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association, $750; special purposes, 
$2,677.30; total income, $12,597.25. 

In 1926, the New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Indiana and Rhode Island Conventions, with the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, con- 
tributed the sum of $1,500 to be used in Japan as a 
Special Literature Fund. 

The expenses were $17,705.85. As in other years, 


*Report of the Board of Foreign Missions to the Universalist 
General Convention. 


when there has been a deficit in this department, the 
amount needed to balance the account has been paid 
from the general income of the General Convention. 

The combined budget of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association and the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is $23,000. This is the field which shows the 
largest returns for the investment involved. 

In addition to the five centers of Christian in- 
fluence in Tokyo, we have churches in Shizuoka, 
Nagoya, Osaka and Kyoto. The Cary home in the 
Missionary’s House in Tokyo last year entertained 
2,061 guests. It is the meeting-place of a Sunday 
school, Clara Barton Guild and religious reading 
classes. The additional income that Dr. Cary re- 
ceives for outside teaching he is devoting to the edu- 
cation of Korean students. A house has been pur- 
chased in Shizuoka which will give the Stetsons an 
adequate home center. Land near the site of the old 
Central Church will be used for the Ohio building, 
housing a kindergarten, night school and Sunday 
school. A new church has been organized at the Dojin 
House. We have six native ministers and two pros- 
pects. The kindergartens are following a high-grade 
program of social service. The literature fund is be- 
ing used for the publication of pamphlets to be sys- 
tematically distributed in a wide area among students, 
teachers and native ministers. 

Progress is the word that properly describes our 
work in Japan. Experience has brought the conclu- 
sion that our workers must go where the people are. 
Our representatives now follow the policy of estab- 
lishing several centers of religious life in different parts 
of Tokyo, rather than expecting people to come to 
one central church. A campaign has begun by which 
the effort is being made to double the membership of 
our churches in five years. A reduction of 10 per cent 
will be made in the support of each church to hasten 
the day of self-support. “Are we down-hearted?” 
asks Dr. Cary. “NO!” this is his answer. 

The Universalists whom we selected to serve us in 
Japan are a courageous band of workers. They have 
will to love and serve. Certainly, the applause that 
the home folk may give is best expressed in their wills 
which provide for a bequest this worthy enterprise. 

New York State is very proud of the Cary family. 
We challenge the churches of New York State to give 
themselves the thrill of making Dr. Cary their State 
Missionary in Japan, by providing his salary. Ver- 
mont is proud of the Stetsons, and we challenge Ver- 
mont to let that pride rise to the point of providing 
the salary of the Rev. C. R. Stetson, making him the 
missionary of Vermont in Japan. Will Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Maine, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Rhode 
Island, California and the other State Conventions 
take women missionaries, churches, native ministers, 
kindergartens, to support and finance as their particu- 
lar work in Japan? Here is the response that will 
prove to Dr. Cary and his co-workers that the churches 
at home are not far away, but are with him, shoulder 


~ to shoulder, in giving the gospel of Christ to the 


Japanese. 
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Christmas at Shizuoka’ 
Clifford Stetson 


Wish I might tell you every blessed thing akout our Christ- 
mas here in Shizuoka, but it can’t bedone. Everything was good, 
from the exercises in Ruth’s ‘‘school’’ on the eighteenth to the 
New Year’s eve party for the foreigners here at the house, and 
all the New Year’s day calls. The kindergarten services were 
unusually good; the Sunday school play party was fun for grown- 
ups as well as the children; the night school students’ meeting 
sthe 23d was interesting, though it had ro mention of Christmas 
in it. (Some of my students gave a little play in English that 
night.) The Christmas party for the students and teachers of 
Mr. Kato’s night school, where I teach also, was a joyous occa- 
sion. It was held here at the house, and our improvised fireplace, 
with the three Wise Men and the Holy Family on the mantel- 
piece, gave us the text for telling them oth the First Christmas 
Story, and the Santa Claus legends. Some of them heard it for 
the first time. Then we had a service for the foreigners on the 
afternoon of the 27th, and we went to Mr. Terazawa’s for their 
“Home Christmas” party the 28th. Ruth took her mother and 
Jean to a nursery tea and Christmas tree at the home of her 
foreign chum. And there were our own stockings and tree on 
Christmas morning, our Christmas dinner just afterwards, when 
we were interrupted as we sat down to the chicken Mr. Terazawa 
had sent over by the mail-man, bringing letters from the home 
folks and several of the “bestest” friends. There were also the 
gifts coming and going. Margaret spent one day baking cakes, 
which we dressed up in greens and flowers and sent around to 
many of the church friends. Then the rehearsals for the Christ- 
mas Pageant and decorating the church filled in all the chinks 
of time that were left. 

But I must tell you in more detail about tes of the services. 
The Sunday morning service with communion and reception of 
members was beautiful. The church was decorated with ivy, 
trailing up across the amber windows and over the chancel rail, 
with several evergreen trees in the chancel, and vases of red 
berries here and there. The whole back wall of the chancel was 
covered by a curtain of deep blue, studded with silver stars, one 
big star just over the communion table. Below were hills of 
white, shading off to rose and violet and purple, with cedar-twig 
trees here and there to give perspective. It made a splendid 
setting for the service, and in my sermon (Mr. Terazawa had 
asked me to preach, and I spoke in Japanese for the first time) 
I told the incident of Bishop Brooks’s visit to Bethlehem. We 
could quite imagine that we, too, were standing above the little 
village, with the hills of Judea there just about us. At the close 
of the sermon, Mr. Wajuma sang, “‘O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
which Mr. Terazawa had translated for the occasion. Margaret 
sarg “Silent Night,” her first attempt in Japanese, too. And 
she spoke in Japanese at the Kindergarten Christmas. 

Three new members received baptism, two young men and 
one young woman. The communion service is always a little 
more beautiful on Christmas Sunday then at any other time, un- 
less it be Easter. The Christ was very near to us indeed, bring- 
ing to our hearts his own blessed peace and good will. As we 
turned to go out after the benediction, we saw a small silver 
cross, which some one had placed on the ledge among the ever- 
greens, as though on some distant hill. To those who knew the 
story well, it suggested the next incident in the Master’s life, 
which followed so closely after the one we had just been remember- 
ing. Calvary is never far from Christmas, but to me, at least, it 
came with new meaning how deep were the peace and good-will 
which filled the Master’s soul all the way from Bethlehem to the 
“Place of the Skull.” 

Perhaps even more perfect, in its own way, was the Christ- 
mas children’s service Sunday evening, just one hour in length, 


*We received this story so long after Christmas, 1926, that 
we preferred to hold it for the approach of Christmas, 1927. 


including the fifteen minutes of singing and announcements of 
the Sunday school regular meetings. After this preliminary part, 
Mr. Terazawa made them change their seats, and that rested 
them for the real worship period. He impressed them with the 
idea that this was a service for the worship of the God who sent 
the Christ, and even the wiggling koys got into the spirit of it 
for the sermon. The sermon was a work of art. Beginning with 
“Qld Judea” he told of David and Goliath, and the backzround 
of their age. Then they sang a hymn. The second part was 
“Judea in Jesus’ Time,” and very briefly he told of the subjection 
to Fome, and the longing for a Saviour. Then Mr. Terazawa 
sang arother Christmas hymn. The third part was “The First 
Christmas,” and in just a few words he got in the whole story, 
the manger, the angels, the shepherds, the wise men, and all. 
Then they sang again. And the last part of the sermon was the 
“Centuries Since Then.’ It was a beautiful service. 

On Christmas night the Sunday school gave the pageant, 
“The Logos.” It is a wonderfully impressive thing, and although 
the children could not interpret as well as adults could have 
done, yet they did very well. Mary and Joseph, the head shep- 
herd, and the prophets, did especially well. It is in six episodes. 
First the prophets, on the raised platform at the back of the 
chancel, standing immovable like the Sargent painting, while 
the organ played “‘A Thousand Years Have Come and Gone.” 
Then the Annunciation, with “Silent Night.’’ Next a scene in 
Jerusalem as the people go up to Bethlehem, building up a pretty 
tableau while Mary and Joseph pass wearily through. Then 
the shepherds, and, as they slept, the angels appeared in a food 
of light on the raised back stage, and one of the teachers sang 
“Hark, What Mean Those Heavenly Voices?” The fifth was 
the Wise Men, with their slaves, and the organ played “Watch- 
man Tell Us of the Night.’’ The final scene was the manger, 
with Joseph and Mary and Gabriel on the back stage, angels, 


' shepherds, wise men, and groups of townspeople come to worship. 


As they built up the tableau, the organ played ‘“‘O Come All Ye 
Faithful,” and at the close the children and audience joined in 
the song. Nearly fifty children took part, and their eager faces 
and joyous voices singing out in the chorus at the close were 
certainly an inspiration. Perhaps they more than made up for 
the little crudities that we might have avoided by’ giving the 
parts to adults. Anyway, there was no one in the audience (which 
filled the church full, by the way), who was not impressed with 
the “Word made flesh” as it had been before them that night. 
It was a fitting climax to our Christmas services. 

With the pageant on Christmas Day instead of Sunday, and 
so many other celebrations, we could not get to Tokyo this year. 
Expected to go for New Year’s, but even that had to be post- 
poned until the Mission meeting the middle of January. But 
“Auntie Dee’? came down from Tokyo to be with us, and we 
have many gifts and letters and cards from friends here and in 
the U.S. A. All of them will ke answered sometime, but not for 
many months, perhaps. Anyway, each one of the messages 
brought us Merry Christmas, and made us feel near to the loyal 
friends at home who remembered us so kindly. One thing 
we were very sorry about. Nota single box of gifts came through 
for the Sunday school or kindergarten until too late for Christmas. 
Our boxes from our home folks came, but those were not things 
we could give the children, and they do look forward to the gifts 
from abroad. There was one box left over from last year, enough 
things for two classes in the Sunday school. The rest we had to 
buy here. After Christmas several boxes came. The things will 
be ready for next Christmas, but we were sorry that they came 
too late. Some of the boxes were sent the last of November, 
others in December. In order to be sure of their reaching here, 
they should be sent before the middle of November, and in Oc- 
tober is better, then we can tell beforehand how many things we 
have to depend upon. 
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The East Through Western Eyes 


Psy HE same charges of materialism which the 
East makes against the West we find the 
West making against the East, in the fol- 

si} lowing paragraphs taken from an article in 
the Christian Century, ‘“The Plight of the Japanese 
Preacher,” by Harry F. Ward. Obviously the need 
of a presentation of the heart of the gospel of Jesus is 
powerfully emphasized by these facts. 

Consider the situat’on of Japanese ministers of the Gospel. 
The Christian community for which they are responsible is a 
scant quarter of 2 million in the midst of sixty milliors looking 
and goirg n arother direction. 

Eut it is not superstition nor the d’scrimination of the 
goverrment in behalf of other religions which baffles and halts 
our Japarese brethren. it is certain other tendencies in the new 
Japan. At the shrire on the top of the mountain where the 
ciowds come ceaselessly to buy and deposit their prayers, or to 
purchese the slips that tell fortunes, occasionally a group of 
yourg me. fasses you talking too loudly and walkirg a little 
unsteadil;, «nd your Japanese friend says, sadly, “It is the 
western liquor.’”’ At the Japanese restaurant with its separate 
rooms, the company across the balcony becomes increasingly 


hilarious. You step across and look. It is students from the 
university. ‘They are drinking too much,” your companion re- 
marks. ‘In the old days, our people drank their sa-ke regularly, 


but always in their homes. This drinking and drunkenness in 
public is something new, since the war.”’ 

There are other developments. You pass a magnificent 
modern office structure in the city and you are told, ‘“That is the 
home of such and such a corporation. Their profits last year 
were so and so”’—and the amount staggers you. It may not 
exceed the percentage that a few of our choicest melon-cutting cor- 
porations take out of the common pool, but it looks bigger and 
worse because in Japan it is set over against such naked poverty, 
such a bitter struggle for a bare existence, and here a few of the 
crusts from Dives’ table get scattered abroad. If we remember 
how little we have keen able to do in this country to prevent the 
machine and the ecquisitive spirit from halting the development 
of that justice and love which are the essence and the expression 

- of our gospel and our God, we shall understand a little the be- 
wildered situation of our Japanese brethren. 

Pointing out of the window of the comfortable, meticu- 
lously managed train, a Japanese former student said: ‘“You see 
that building? That is a candy factory equipped with the most 
modern machinery. The owner has two more like it. As you 
Americans would say, he is becoming the candy king of Japan. 
Twenty years ago you could have put his handmade stock under 
an umbrella.” It is the transformation of a fairy tale that has 
been wrought in Japan in sixty years, by Western methods and 
particularly by the machine. There is nothing like it in history 
and the tale is not yet told. There, as in the West, industrialism, 
which has so altered the surface of human life, is now producing 
corresponding development in its constitution and structure. 
Social revolution is following industrial revolution in Japan and 
perhaps with the same remarkable rapidity. 

It is not only the grossness and greed of the new money- 
making Japan which challenges the leaders of the Christian com- 
munity as it does those of the Buddhist faith, but there are new 
constructive forces at work with which they are not familiar. 
There is the labor movement, with its control now passing from 
the intellectuals who created it, to those who have come up from 
the rank and file. These coming leaders give one an impression 
of ability to give a good account of their cause in the coming 
contest with reaction. Their followers reveal a courage and 
virility that is rare as they march in their processions, which the 
police have threatened, but not quite dared, to stop, and sing the 
revolutionary songs which the police have forbidden. Already 
they have won victory in one or two industrial engagements of 


the first importance in the history of labor, in protest against ab- 
solutely intolerable conditions. And the government has to 
think twice before enforcing repressive measures. 

Here grows a force that will make history outside as well as 
inside Japan. Yet when I asked the largest interdenominational 
preachers’ meeting in that country to name me any pastors who 
have personal contacts with the labor movement, the only name 
they mentioned was Kagawa—and he is not a pastor. When he 
was here, he said in response to a similar question from one of 
the editors of this journal: “But that is impossible. To be a 
Christian minister in Japan you must be respectable; and if you 
associate with labor, you will presently go to jail; and after you 
have been in jail, you will not be respectable—and what church 
will want you?” Even as it is in the United States! That part 
of the apostolic succession is not.coveted among us. 

Indirectly Christianity has proved its power. It may be a 
little lump of leaven in Japan, but it has gone far. Most of the 
professors who in the past few years have gone to jail in behalf 
of freedom and justice, have either been Christians or trained in 
Christian schools. And now the question is, whether the leaven 
can give the same spirit to the organization. 

The question becomes concrete, as it does in the United 
States, at the point of militarism. As a diversion from the grow- 
ing social revolt in Japan, we may expect a renewal of militaristic 
development. The recent law for compulsory training in high 
schools and colleges is a beginning. The response of one mis- 
sionary school to the issue was to suspend the students who 
struck in protest against the measure. But our Japanese breth- 
ren, to whom we have given the gospel of world brotherhood, are 
in a still more difficult case. For them it is an infinitely more 
dangerous thing to be a Christian pacifist than for their mis- 
sionary comrades or for any of us in this country. 

Consider, I repeat, their situation. Look over the list of 
problems with which they are suddenly confronted. Remember 
again how little, with more training and experience, we have 
contributed to the solution of just such problems. Then perhaps 
the meaning of our disgraceful immigration legislation regarding 
Japan and its relation to our responsibility for our Japanese 
brethren will begin to sink in. It is responsibility enough for us, 
if the training and equipment we have given our Japanese breth- 
ren is not adequate for the day in which they now find them- 
selves. If, in addition, we should cripple their own efforts by 
putting them in a position where they are suspect before their 
own people because of their association with us, it will be shame 
indelible. 

The point is that we have put a great inhibition upon them. 
The stigma of inferiority that we have placed on the Japanese 
race by refusing them admission on the same basis with the 
peoples of southern and central Europe cuts so deep into their 
lives, so contaminates their relations with their fellow country- 
men, that they are not free to take the challenge of the social 
revolution in Japan. What can they do with the military ques- 
tion when they are branded as unpatriotic because of their re- 
lations with us? 

There are wider consequences. 
social reform but of religion in Japan. 


It is not a question of 
Driven away from the 


“West by the results of Western industrialism and by Western 


attitudes, young Japan is beginning to look back toward the 
mysticism of Buddhism, and there is little help there for an in- 
dustrial age. Yet how can Christianity help when Christianity 
means, in concrete terms, the insulting claim of race superiority? 
We have made Japanese Christians feel that they are to be the 
medium through which Christianity gets into Asia. If it fails 
there, it fails elsewhere in the Orient, they will tell you. In the 
same way the Japanese have looked upon themselves as the 
mediators between West and East, the transmitters of Western 
culture. Now because ignorance has come to rule in the United 
States, the two hemispheres are farther apart than ever; and all 
(Continued on page 1489) 
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The West Through Eastern Eyes 


SOME months ago a commission of students 
visited the United States. They were from 
both Near East and Far East. Japan, 
China, Korea, India and the Philippines. 
As missionary work now has two sides—the 
home side and the foreign side—we republish from the 
Titerary Digest the comments made by a few of the 
students as a part of our preparation for Japan Sunday. 


An Oriental Commission, unofficial] and urorganized, Lut 
ast gaining innumkers, has been looking over / mericz’s religious 

life. As we are told, “most of them have had the challenge of 
Christianity presented to them in their own lands,” but their 
okservations here rarely incline them to become Christians. 
One, a Korean, said: “In America it is not Christianity which 
directs life; every new discovery of science, every new form of 
life, directs Christianity. That is why, instead of there being a 
conscious direction of social evolution, there is an evolution of 
Christianity directed by a natural evolution of society. It in- 
terprets and reinterprets religion to suit itself.’ The young 
Korean finds that the American ‘‘manufactures his own God,’’ 
and ‘‘cages Him in his dogmas.” Accordingly, the American 
“thinks the Hindu has his own God, the Mohammedan his own, 
andsoon. Just as his whole life is based on competition, so also 
he bases his religion on competition. Just as he thinks, ‘America 
first,’ so he thinks, ‘American God first.’ Hence it is that you 
find many Christians less tolerant and more aggressive.”’ As 
reported by Prof. John Jesudason Cornelius in the Christian 
Advocate (New York), the Korean observed that the average 
‘merican “fails to understand that God is one, that truth is 
universal, and that there are several ways of realizing the In- 
finite. One may realize Him in social service, another in worship 
and meditation, and still another in ascetic practise.’ The Korean 
admits that ‘‘each of these ways may be imperfect and unsatis- 
fying,” but insists that only “the sharing of religious experience”’ 
can “help to perfect that which is imperfect.” The American 
Christian is “single-tracked,” he complains, and so “intolerance, 
bigotry, and fanaticism kill the soul. American Christianity is 
becoming increasingly an institution, a soulless organization, 
and not a life aflame.” 

As pointed were the criticisms offered by a student from 
India: 

“American life, as I see it, is founded on triple motives to 
action: wealth, force, and selfishness, and these three express 
themselves in American society as materialism, militarism ,and 
nationalism. These are diametrically opposed to the teachings 
of the Prince of Peace. It is this antithesis which is responsible 
for the impassable gulf between belief and practise. It is this 
again which makes Christian life appear so hypocritical. The 
Bible says, ‘What shall it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world and loses his own soul?’ Christian America says, ‘What 
shall it profit a man if he loses the world and its markets and 
gains his own soul?’ She, living true to this principle, has made 
herself the richest country in the world at the cost of her spiritual 
life. On the other hand, the East emphasized spiritual values, 
and as a result, while she has not much of the worldly riches to be 
proud of, she has at least the supreme satisfaction of having 
given to the world all the great living religions, not excluding 
Christianity.” 

Here another Oriental said, ‘“To state it differently, it is 
inconceivable that America can develop such soul-crushing 
industrial corporations and at the same time write the Twenty- 
third Psalm or the Thirteenth Chapter of 1 Corinthians.” Mr. 
Cornelius’s account of the conversation runs on: 

“‘Gandhi’s advice,’ said an Indian, ‘to Christians was to live 
more like Christ. A life of Christ will be a more eloquent testi- 
mony than a thousand preaching Christians. Has Christianity 
failed? was a question frequently asked during the war even in 
India. In answering this question, Gandhi once said that Chris- 


tianity had not failed, but Western civilization, because it chose 
Mammon rather than God. To those of us who saw the churches 
as recruiting grounds and heard war prayers offered, even the 
churches appeared as though they, too, had chosen Mammon 
rather than God. One wonders if the revolt of youth in America 
is not an indication that these traditional and denominational 
churches have not the vital power to challenge the invincible 
idealism of youth.’ 

“*Yes,’ said a Korean, ‘the churches have no spiritual power 
to draw the people, and the ministers are straining every nerve 
to make them centers of social attraction. Fine swimming- 
pools, gymnasiums, etc., are now to be found within the church. 
One minister went so far as to suggest that there should be added 
to church buildings dance-halls. Undoubtedly there is some- 
thing wrong. One day out of the seven was set apart for re- 
ligious observances, and there used to be two services on that 
day, but what do we see nowadays? Some churches have very 
poor attendance in the evening, and some have given up evening 
service altogether. Instead of Sunday being a day of rest, it is 
fast becoming a picnic day. Brother Ford has greatly helped to 
change God’s ordination! Poor ministers have no time for the 
deepening of their spiritual life! They are training themselves 
as advertising and sales agents. Their business is now to sell a 
failing concern. They are compelled to become business man- 
agers to raise money to keep this unpopular enterprise from 
collapsing; some are breaking down in health, unable to stand 
this strain and worry.’ ”’ 

A Filipino remarked that this, or something very much like 
it, was true also of the layman, for— 

“While his best thoughts and energy are consumed in the 
intense struggle to provide for himself and his family the com- 
forts and luxuries of this world, he has hardly any time for spirit- 
ual culture. In most Christian homes I have been to, there is 
very little of prayer or meditation. It is surprising how little 
Biblical knowledge they possess. They know they are Christians, 
to be sure, because their parents told them so, or because they 
are members of the Christian church, but not because they are 
living like Christ.” 

A Chinese found it “rather significant’ that “the ebbing of 
the spiritual life’ should be attended by a rising tide of divorces, 
murders, and daylight robberies. Moreover, he deplored the 
prevalence of race arrogance, and of this an Indian spoke still 
more sharply: 

“One of my friends from India had to go to twelve different 
barber-shops in Chicago to get his hair cut. Here we are in 
America—the home basis of missionaries who come to tell us 
that caste is inhuman and hence an obstacle to all human prog- 
ress, and that if India embraced Christianity this inhuman caste 
system will disappear through its influence. And we come from 
caste-ridden India to Christian America, and we find that the 
Christians here have even a worse form of caste.” 

The members of this informal Oriental commission apolo- 
gized for their candor. As one of them said to Mr. Cornelius, 
they were frank because they “‘want America to wake up to her 
great opportunity of moral leadership of the West. If she con- 
tinues to be engrossed in materialism, then there is no hope for 
her civilization. If Christianity is to save her, then she must 
examine closely her Christian life.’’ 

* * * 

(Continued from page 1488) 
that has been done in the direction of world fellowship is in dan- 
ger. A wedge is being driven that will split the world unless we 
can pull it out. Unless the churches of this country can carry 
to a successful conclusion the effort to put Japan on the quota 
basis, thus removing the stigma of racial discrimination, how 
can our Japanese brethren fulfil their ministry, how can they pos- 
sibly carry the gospel that comes to them by way of the West 
into the difficult social and political situation that now confronts 
them? 
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Why Work in Japan?’ 


H. M. Cary and Others 


“Why Work in Japan? 

We are hoping and praying that the Convention will find a 
way to lift our deficit and arrange for regular support of all the 
work we row have everywhere, and with some vision for expan- 
sion, and provision for expansion. I wish I could make our folks 
see what is so plain to us here. Of all Christian messages backed 
by organizations we have the most valuable one for Asia. I do 
not mean that there are not splendid men and women working 
here and there who have not grown up spiritually to the point 
where they are presenting just such a message as we have, but 
no organization has it as a spirit and an inheritance. The great- 


est need of Asia right now and for the next few generations is a - 


new spiritual dynamic for the civilization which is developing. That 
spiritual dynamic ought on the intellectual side to be an offset 
to the centuries-old Buddhist inheritance of pessimism. There 
are a thousand needs in Asia but none so urgent as this, and we 
have what is needed. I wish we had a missionary in Kyoto whose 
business it would be to run a free supplementary school for 
theologues in which the philosophy of Universalism could be pre- 
sented to the young men training for the Christian ministry at 
Doshisha University. In the back of my mind I am turning the 
thing over and over. It may be that in a year or two we could 
do that work, but there are many problems connected with it— 
mostly financial. I have not matured any plan and so won’t 
talk about it. 


Literature in Japanese 

The printed matter is accumulating here in my study and I 
am developing the system of distribution which will carry some 
to Hokaido, some to Kyushu, some as far as Formosa—as I think 
I wrote you. The last lot to arrive is my pamphlet on Prayer 
which came in a packing case formerly used for sake—the national 
alcoholic drink. It was packed at the Methodist Publishing 
House, so you see that in some ways we are quite free from 
prejudices! 

We have (1) my pamphlet “Contact with God,” and tke 
Christian Literature Society has it. I will distribute it according 
to the plan below and they will according to their wider contacts. 
First issue 5,000. Cost 155 yen. (Theyen is approximately fifty 
cents in United States money.) (2) Gilkey’s ‘‘The World’s Debt 
to Jesus’’—splendidly translated, 5,000, which I will distribute 
according to plan below, cost 155 yen. (8) Ambassador Hough- 
ton’s “Democracy and War’—2,000 in English for Waseda, 
Keio and Meyo students of English and also Imperial Univer- 
sity, and 4,000 in Japanese translated by Dr. Tsuga, and sent to 
every Japanese minister and about 2,500 teachers. Cost 115 
yen. (4) “What Is It to Be a Liberal in Religion?’’ Wendte. 
Dr. Tsuga’s translation, 5,000, no bill received yet, about 130 
yen, cost. (5) Our Catechism of Scriptural Universalism, 2,000 
copies, cost akout 90 yen. (6) “A Modern Concept of God,” 
Gilkey, 5,000. Cost about 150 yen, to be finished by end of 
October. 

The plan of distribution: In Tokyo—1l. Keio University, 
Mr. Walser, Presbyterian missionary. 2. Waseda, our Pro- 
fessor Shuidza. 3. At Meiji, Professor Sato, personal friend of 
mime. 4. At Doshisha, Kyoto, and at Imperial University, 
Kyoto, Mr. Cho, in Pak. 5. At Tukuoka Kyushu (southern 
island), Professor Saiki (who will I hope start an Independent 
Liberal Church). 6. At Tukai, on China Sea, Mr. Orito (edu- 
eated at Tufts), who is associate principal of a big school and 
head of a boys’ Christian Society. 7. At Akita, the Rev. M. 
Mizuhira, formerly our minister. 8. At Otaru, Jokkaido 
{northern island), Mr. Kawabata, who is still in touch. 9. At 


*Extracts from letters from our head missionary and a part 
-of the meeting of the Japan Council. We are indebted to Dr. 
Etz for the editing of this material. 


Shizuoka, Mr. Terazawa. 10. At Nagoya, Mr. Nagano and Mr. 
Hamana, who translated and wrote for newspapers about A. 
Nash Company. 11. Dr. Tsuga. 12. Mr. Ito. 13. Myself. 
14. Mr. Akashi of German Liberal Church. 15. Mr. Sudo at 
Tidamachi and Mr. Ohashi at Iidamachi, superintendents of 
Sunday school. 16. Dojin House. 17. Osaka, Mr. Mizumakai. 
18. Osaka Congregational Neighborhood House. 


Ohayo Kindergarten Building 

The old barrack is a thing of the past and our thirty odd 
year connection with the old site is also a thing of the past. The 
new kindergarten building is racing along and we hope to open 
up in mid November. 


Osaka Kindergarten 

Mr. Mizumukai just writes me that they have added a 
kindergarten to their other activities in Osaka, That makes 
three in Tokyo, one in Shizuoka, and one in Osaka—five in all 
against three three years age. They have only twenty children 
but prospects of thirty by the end of the month, and aim at fifty. 


A Japanese in Tufts ; 

Kumezo Mikawa, now a student at Tufts College, writes: 

“Now I am very glad to inform you just a few lines about our 
Osaka Dojin Church. The other day I received a letter from my 
wife in Osaka, and it tells me a delightful message that at this 
time there was established a kindergarten, that was our great 
desire since the Church established at Osaka, and it was opened 
at beginning of October. At same time a Women’s Association 
of Osaka Dojin Church was organized by women’s Church 
members, and its first meeting was held after the opening of 
new kindergarten. The new kindergarten will be maintained by 
this Women’s Association, I suppose. 

“There are eighteen children in the new kindergarten, and a 
possibility that the number will be increased to more than fifty 
very soon; this is my wife’s survey. 

“God answered our prayer. 

“I believe, our Universalism is making rapid headway in 
Osaka, and this is, indeed, God’s will. 

“T hope you will please add your prayer for our young 
Church; I beseech you,” 


The Annual Meeting of the Japan Council 


The Japan Mission Council met at the Mission House in 
Tokyo on Friday afternoon, July 1, 1927. It was called to order 
by the chairman, Dr. Cary, at three o’clock. The service of 
worship, including the sermon, was conducted by Dr. Cary. 

Julia Cary reported for the Clara Barton Guild. First meet- 
ing of 1927, not held until the end of March because of the Em- 


peror’s death and university examinations, was a farewell to 


the president, Akiko Kanno, who had been graduated from 
college and was going to Osaka to teach. The second meeting 
was in early April and was the annual meeting. The new of- 
ficers elected were as follows: President, Noriko Umeda; vice- 
president, Regina Cary; secretary and treasurer, Tezuko Meguro. 

Miss Eowen read the historical report of the Eome. She 
expressed the impossibility of making it an annual report under 
the circumstances. She has been in charge only a month. She 
told of the girls’ activities for Mrs. Rowe’s farewell parties. 

The greatest need of the girls is a spiritual need, and for this 
Miss Bowen has felt for a long time that the Home must have a 
really fine interpreter. She has talked to the girls themselves, 
and they too recognize this need. 

Miss Bowen reported for her work in the Dojin House Sun- 
day school. A most encouraging spiritual awakening and growth 
began in her young men’s Bible class with the experience of 
Takei San, who left the class the legacy of a beautiful, happy, 
Christian death. : 


ee ene ae 
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The girls’ class first had many difficulties, but now it has 
grown and there are sixteen members. 

The boys’ prayer meetings began for the members of the 
young men’s Bible Class. Now there are about sixteen boys 
from various groups—Dojin House, Reinanzaka, Sunday school, 
and the Mission House Sunday school. 

Mrs. Yoshioka reported about the organization of Dojin 
House Church. At two evening meetings and two Sunday 
meetings (morning) they have worked. Now they have a con- 
stitution, church officers, and the name Koishikawa Dojin 
Kirisuto Kyokai: 

Mr. Stetson reported for Shizuoka: There have been seven 
baptisms during the year. Seven taken into full membership 
of the church and three children christened. Thesmall group is 
working very faithfully. Attendance at the services is about 
the same, averaging about thirty or just over thirty for the 
morning service. Mr. Terazawa is having a children’s evening 
service just before the regular service. There is an attendance 
of from six or seven to twenty. Now the primary department 
of the Sunday school meets in the kindergarten with an attendance 
of from thirty-five to forty-five. The other department has an 
attendance of from fifteen to forty. 

Mrs. Stetson has resumed her sewing class and her kinder- 
garten supervision. Miss Watanabe, the extra kindergarten 
teacher, has helped with the Sunday school work. She has made 
a new point of contact with several families by calling on them. 
She has joined the church and she is acting as Bible woman. 
Mrs. Stetson has spoken many times at the Mothers’ Meetings, 
explaining, for one thing, her method of carrying for her babies. 

In the Mission House there have been innumerable meetings. 
The English story hour has been most successful. The average 
attendance is about twenty. , 

On Saturday afternoons a new group meets in the Mission 
House, as a result of Mr. Stetson’s and Mr. Terazawa’s work at 
Kasagawa. They have organized this group, which is com- 
posed of girls, into a Clara Barton Guild. They tell stories in 
English and then do hand work. There are seven members. 


In the Carys’.Home at Tokyo 

Mrs. Cary made an interesting report of activities which 
took place in her home at Higashinakano. 

“From July, 1926, to July 1, 1927, we have had only 1,842 
guests recorded. Of course, this can not be accurate, because I 
am home so little that many guests come and go without my 
knowing about them. 

“On Feb. 2 we had a real treat in entertaining Tom Harrison 
at dinner and over night on his way home from his round the 
world trip in the interest of the Youth for Peace Movement. 
Paul and Mrs. Cate came with him, and Matsumoto San came 
in during the evening and greatly enjoyed the short but thrilling 
contact with the Christian dynamo that is Mr. Harrison. 

“In February also, besides several small dinner parties ex- 
pected and unexpected, we had a Washington’s Birthday Party 
for twenty-two boys and girls of the American school. 

“On March 18, Sunday, we observed Women’s Day of Prayer. 
The attendance of twenty-nine was principally the people from 
Blackmer Home and the girls from my Sunday school class. 
It was a terrible day of wind and heavy snow, a regular blizzard, 
so it was not strange that the women of the church failed to 
appear. Mrs. Yoshioka conducted the service, which was a 
translation of that used in America. We took a small offering 
for Armenia which was added to that of the Mission House 
Sunday school and duly sent to the General Sunday School 
Association. 

“During the spring vacation again we found ourselves con- 
stantly entertaining guests, individually and in groups, and, as 
at Christmas time, we seldom had a meal alone to ourselves. 
During the spring months we had several Wednesday evenings 
with the Reinanzaka boys, some of them social, some of them 
religious reading evenings. 

“On Easter Sunday, after our regular Sunday school ses- 
sion, three of our boys, Sahara San, Terajima San, and Nomura 


San, were baptized at a special little service which was both in- 
spiring and impressive. 

“In May Dr. Cary began a series of Saturday afternoon 
English speaking social meetings for boys from the eighth middle: 
school, where he teaches. They alternate with the Clara Barton 
Guild girls on Saturday afternoons. 

“On June 19, a Sunday evening, we had a recption in the- 
Mission House for the young married couples of Tokyo churches 
and for the newly baptized members. There were sixty-seven 
present. Mr. and Mrs. Takamizawa and Mr. and Mrs. Mineda 
were here. Dr. Kawai represented his wife and Mr. Mimura his, 
Mr. Terajima, Mr. Hasegawa, Mr. Ishiwatari, Mr. Juraquin,,. 
Mr. Ishihara, Mr. Mizushima, and Miss Fujiko Tsuga represented 
the new members. 

“This covers the large social events. Besides these, of course, 
there have been innumerable calls and dinners and over night 
visits, all of which I hope help to make our friends, Japanese 
and foreign, feel our friendliness and regard our Mission House- 
as a home. 

“The regular English classes and private pupils in English 
have been taught as usual. Every member in the family and 
Mrs. Woodrough have shared in that. 

“The Clara Barton Guild has met as usual with its mem= 
bership of fourteen and average attendance of about eight alter- 
nating with the middle school boys on Saturday afternoons. 

“The membership of the Sunday school is, of course, fluc- 
tuating. Since graduation time in March my class has lost three- 
members who have gone away to teach, and two more who are 
too ill to attend. Others have returned to their native places. 
The membership at present is only about twelve. Dr. Cary’s 
class has a membership of perhaps thirty-five. The average 
attendance for the last six months has been about twenty-one. 

“My work at school has been so exacting since the new 
school year began, with my new composition teaching added to. 
my other subjects, with from 160 to 250 papers to correct every 
week, in addition to my thirty-seven hours of teaching and many 
hours of travel, that I have had almost no time for writing let- 
ters or other personal work. During the year I have written only 
about 350 cards and letters. As reported before, I sent about 150: 
Japanese Christmas remembrances to America to try by a tiny 
touch of friendliness to draw friends closer in heart and spirit to: 
our work in Japan. : 

“Most eagerly do I thank the many people who have sent 
thousands of beautiful paper dolls and many Perry pictures, 
which have made hundreds of big and little girls happy and have 
helped my Bible class students to understand the story of the 
Life of Christ.” 


Meeting of the Co-operative Board 


The Co-operative Board is composed of both Americans 
and Japanese to whom are referred problems of administration 
of all mission projects. The following extracts are taken from 
the Minutes of their meeting July 2, 1927: 

Before the regular meeting of the Co-operative Board, the 
members listened to reports from workers in the various fields. 

Outstanding features of these reports are: Double sessions 
at the Midori Kindergarten. Enrollment for the new year of 
larger classes than graduated. Closer touch than ever before 
with graduates of kindergartens through English classes, ete. 
Health work for kindergarten. More than fifty inquirers, many 
of whom have begun attending meetings, as the result of special 
meetings at Osaka, with Mr. Kagawa, the famous social worker, 
for speaker. Organization (practically complete) of the work at 
Dojin House Sunday services into the Koishikawa Dojin Chris- 
tian Church, with Mr. Ito as pastor. 

The Sunday meetings were fine. The sermon by Rey. 
Mitano Kozaki, assistant pastor at his father’s church, the largest 
Congregational, probably the largest Christian, church in Japan, 
was exactly what the people needed, stressing the responsibility 
of all Christians to bring in new recruits. Several of the church 
people stayed for the afternoon meeting, and the discussion was: 
very helpful. 
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A JAPANESE TO YOUNG UNIVERSALISTS 
To the Members of the Y. P.C. U. of America: 

We are immensely glad to extend to you our most cordial 
greetings. But in case you do not know who “we” are, let me 
tell you. 

On a Sunday morning in April, 1926, a boy whose name is 
Hasegawa visited Miss Bowen’s Bible class in the Koishikawa 
Dojin House, and he has been attending regularly every Sunday 
morning since then. 

One day last February he began to consider the necessity 
of organizing a young men’s association so as to have its members 
study Bible more earnestly and to promote friendship among 
its members. Therefore, he first of all began to study the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

To his joy, Miss Bowen, our Bible Class teacher, became 
much interested in him and in his purpose, and helped him to the 
best of her ability to better understand Christianity. 

By the end of March he understood the principal teachings 
of Christ and he was christened on Easter Sunday at Dojin 
House with five other boys. 

The young man of whom I have been speaking is none other 
than myself. After my baptism I visited my friends and inquired 
their opinion as to forming a Christian Association. Soon after, 
one day about twenty-five boys and girls assembled at Dojin 
House-with the presence of a minister and Miss Bowen. 

It was a round table discussion in regard to whether we 
should form such an association. At that time I was the chair- 
man of the meeting, and it was agreed by all present to organize 
a Christian Association for young men and women. 

On the second Sunday of June it was decided to name this 
association the Koishikawa Y. P. C. U. 

There are at present twenty-five boys and seventeen girls 
who are members of our Y. P.C. U. And most of us are students 
of colleges or of universities in Tokyo. We are really young, as 
the name of our Union suggests, but we have the zeal and vigor 
of youth. 

Because we are quite green in the Y. P. C. U. world, my dear 
sisters and brothers, we beg for your acquaintance and good 
fellowship. 

The future of this Y. P. C. U. is very hopeful but it will be 
mighty busy. 

The purpose of our Union as stated in our constitution is to 
build up perfect men and women like Jesus Christ, according to 
the teaching of Christianity, and to cement the good fellowship 
of the Unioners. We have two members on the general commit- 
tee, two treasurers, two secretaries and six members of the ac- 
tivities committee under a president. These committees have 
been chosen by mutual vote but the president is not yet 
elected. ; 

Until the day when the president shall be chosen, the general 
committee must carry its own job as well as his. 

Because our Union is so young, we have done nothing but 
hold a farewell meeting for our beloved sister, Yoshimi-san, who 


has gone to New York to study social service for two years. We 


had a luncheon party in connection with the celebration of the 
organization of the Union. 

From the second Sunday of July we had to close our regular 
meetings till the second Sunday of September on account of the 
summer holidays. During the vacation most of us have been 
swimming, traveling, mountain climbing, etc., to strengthen 
ourselves spiritually and physically. 

The following is our Union’s plan for the coming year: 

To publish a circulating magazine. 

To hold a Y. P. C. U. picnic. 

To hold a concert or a drama. 

To hold a movie show or a bazaar. 

To take part by helping teach Sunday school children on 
Sundays. 

To organize a choir. 

To hold an outdoor service. 

To hold a fortnight research society in which varied and 
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various subjects as for religion viewed from every social scientific 
point will be discussed. 

To start a peace movement by some means such as writing 
letters to every country, especially to your nation. 

Bible class and devotional meeting to be held every week 
under the direction of Miss Bowen. 

We cordially invite you to write to us in order to promote 
friendship and to help solve any misunderstandings which may 
exist between nations on either side of the Pacific. 

We would like to write to you, Unioners of the American 
Y.P.C.U., and ask many questions that we have in mind. 

We, young people of to-day, in a sense, are responsible for 
building up a real Kingdom of God on this earth, for the world 
peace of to-morrow rests upon the shoulders of the young men 
and women of to-day. 

Yours very truly, 
“Richard” Hasegawa. 


P. S. We shall be very pleased if you would kindly con- 
tribute to us some of your papers or your Y. P. C. U. magazine. 

Please address all correspondence to the Koishikawa Y. P. 
C. U., care of Dojin House, 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, Koishi- 
kawa, Tokyo, Japan. 


* * * 


PROHIBITION LEAGUE IN JAPANESE COLLEGES 


The Nihon Gakusei Haishu Remmoi—the Japan Intercol- 
legiate Prohibition League—is only four years of age. But it 
already has forty-one branches in as many colleges and universi- 
ties, including the Imperial Universities of Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Sendai, and Sapporo, and the large private universities of 
Waseda, Keio, Meiji and Nihon, as well as in many commercial, 
technical and Christian colleges. 

In 1923 it was organized by representatives of nine college 
prohibition clubs in Tokyo. From the beginning of its organiza- 
tion, the League has had as special adviser the Rev. Mark R. 
Shaw, missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Japan. 
Dr. Masataro Sawayanagi, president of the Imperial Education 
Association, is president of the Japan Intercollegiate Prohibition 
League. Prior to Mr. Shaw’s departure for America on furlough 
this fall, the League gave him a beautiful Japanese tea set and 
in resolutions expressed its appreciation of his services. Mr. 
Shaw had given the League more than sixty volumes on the 
alcoholic problem, the basis of a prohibition reference library 
for the colleges. 

Sixty official delegates attended the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the League, held this year in the Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association Auditorium of the Imperial University of Tokyo. 
Plans were made for renewing the League’s work in aid of the 
Juvenile Temperance Law, which proposes to raise from twenty- 
one to twenty-five years the age at which young people can 
drink or be sold liquor. A large group in the government favor 
the measure. 

* * * 


THOSE ABSURD MISSIONARIES 


And, as a matter of fact, was there ever anything more 
audacious, to an outsider at least, than our attempt to carry 
light to civilizations that were old before ours was born; or more 
preposterous—on the face of it—than our trying to “‘convert the 
heathen” abroad while our own heathen are still in the seats of 
the mighty at home? On the other hand, the business people on 
our fields laugh at us and dislike us partly because of our “‘un- 
businesslike methods,” but chiefly because these methods and 
especially our ideals are often incompatible with theirs—though 
at the same time they take advantage of the atmosphere of 
good-will we create. Sentimentalists oppose us for this very 
reason: that we “make exploitation possible;” forgetting, mean- 
while, that our presence often softens the inevitable and makes 
this exploitation take a milder form than it otherwise would. 
Artists scorn us because they think we hate the beautiful; where- 
as, seriously, I have yet to hear of anything really beautiful a 
missionary has destroyed. Writers, when they condescend to 
visit our fields, are content for the most part to gain their opinions 
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in port cities, from chair-warmers in comfortable hotel lobbies. 
Not that I defend our faults for an instant, our blunders, our 
inefficiencies, our mannerisms. And of course, like all idealistic 
movements, ours has its weak sisters and its “lunatic fringe.” I 
do not defend them. But the movement itselfi—and not to be 
too abstract, the average individual missionary—has high aims 
and is fundamentally sound.— Harrison Collins, in Scribner’s 
Magazine, July, 1927. 


* * * 


THE KANSAS CONVENTION 
James Houghton 


The fifty-ninth annual session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention was held conjointly with the sixth annual session 
of the Southwestern Federation of Religious Liberals in Topeka. 

The meetings opened at 8 p. m. Tuesday, Oct. 25, in the 
beautiful auditorium of the Unitarian church on Topeka Boule- 
vard, and closed at noon Thursday, the 27th. 

There was a joint program of sermons, addresses and dis- 
cussions presided over by the Rev. Clifton M. Gray, president 
of the Federation. There were business sessions of this body 
Wednesday and Thursday forenoons. 

The Missouri Valley Associate Alliance of Unitarian Women 
met in annual session on Wednesday afternoon. There were 
three important addresses, by Mrs. Homer Folts of Topeka, Mrs. 
Howard N. Moses of Salina and Mrs. Minna C. Budlong of Bos- 
ton. 

The Laymen’s League dinner for men was held in the Hotel 
Kansan at 6 p. m. Wednesday. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of 
Boston was the speaker. 

The Tuesday evening session was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. W. M. Backus of Lawrence. The address of welcome 
was by the Rev. L. M. Birkhead of Kansas City. To this the 
Rev. James Houghton, Superintendent of Universalist churches 
of the Southwest, responded. 

The Conference sermon was delivered by Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. His treatment of the 


theme, “Getting at the Fundamentalists,” was enlightening, © 


provocative of thought and inspiring. 

“The Outlook for Religion” was the theme of Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese of Chicago, Wednesday morning. Dr. Reese is always 
clear, wholesome and optimistic, and on this occasion he was at 
his best. 

The discussion of this address was led by the Rev. Robert 
M. Kellerman of Junction City. 

At noon of Wednesday there was a Get-together Luncheon 
in Hotel Kansan Roof Garden. 

The topic was ‘The Coming Religion.” Dr. Reese was 
toastmaster and the speakers were Dr. L. Ward Brigham of 
Chicago, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of Boston, Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers of Cambridge, Dr. Harold Marshall of Boston, and 
Rabbi Henry K. Berkowitz of Kansas City. 

At 8 p.m. Wednesday the Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Hutchin- 
son offered the prayer. Dr. Dieffenbach spoke on ‘Every 
Man’s Need for a Peculiar Religion.’’ He said things ethical 
and spiritual must be settled for me by myself. I must have my 
own constructive religion. The command is thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God. It is futile to say you have religion, but have not 
theology. Theology and religion are interrelated and inseparable. 

Dr. Berkowitz in discussing ‘“‘What Is Fundamental in the 
Appeal of Religion,” said: “God is the primary and necessary idea. 
Science reveals God as law. God is assumed by both science 
and religion and this assumption is at the basis of both. Truth 
is growing and it reveals God as intelligence, justice, beneficence. 
If the flood of last spring or other calamities stagger our faith 
in the goodness of God, we must remember that man was at 
fault in not preventing the calamity.” 

On Thursday morning Dr. L. Ward Brigham, dean of Ryder 
Divinity School, Chicago, addressed the federation on ‘The 
Challenge of the Liberal Church to Modern Youth.” “‘If we could 
use the dynamic of youth,” the speaker said, “‘we could*capture 
the world. Our Gospel presents a God of order, a human Jesus 
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and Bible, a salvation by moral development and man a divine 
being. We offer a free faith, the church a moral gymnasium, 
and challenge them to allegiance to life, a program of progress 
and intelligent group action.” 

The Rev. H. C. Ledyard challenged the church to save men 
from the hells of intemperance, child labor, white slavery, war 
and poverty. This he insisted is the “Mission of the Liberal 
Church.”’ 

Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House, presented the argument for ‘Liberal Worship.” 
He insisted that the old order like an anesthetic put people to 
sleep instead of calling them to real Christ-like service. The 
work of the modern church is that of making good people Chris- 
tians. Bad people do not so much matter. 

The general theme of the Conference was “The Constructive 
Message of Twentieth Century Liberalism.’- All the speakers 
kept to the spirit of that slogan. 

The success of the meeting was due in large measure to 
the work of President Gray, and to the fine spirit and unusual 
ability of Mrs. Georgia Ober, who has served as secretary of the 
Federation from its organization. 

The following officers of the Federation were elected: Presi- 
dent, the Rev. E. P. Burke, Salina; vice-president, the Rev. H. C. 
Ledyard, Hutchinson; secretary, Miss Ruth Holling, Salina; 
treasurer, Mrs. Geo. O. M. Buckner, Wichita. 

The business session of the Kansas Universalist Convention 
was held Wednesday afternoon. 

Prayer was offered by the Rey. Robert M. Kellerman. 

The official reports showed affairs in good condition. The 
local churches are going forward. The permanent fund showed 
an increase. Contributions to the missionary fund exceeded 
those of recent years. The work of the Superintendent was 
commended. 

Dr. Harold Marshall addressed the Convention on ‘‘The 
Universalist Church of the Future.’”’ He reported the recent 
session of the General Convention as one of the most significant 
in recent years. He pictured the world’s vital need of the service 
of Christianity (Jesus’ way of living), a service which can be 
rendered by Christians getting together, not simply in organic 
union, but in that co-operative service which is born of good-will, 
co-operation and the service of brotherhood. 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham spoke on “Following the Vision.’ 
He said that ideals and dreams are the most real of things, for 
that which is ideal at one time becomes actual at a later time. 
The true spirit of Universalism is progress in the God-life. We 
must vitalize and utilize the faith of our fathers. We must 
restate our principles. 

Heinsisted upon a practical program and adequate publicity, 
and assured us that the Universalist Church is going forward. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing appreciation of the 
hospitality of the Topeka Unitarian church and its pastor, and 
of the messages and counsel of Dr. Brigham and Dr. Marshall. 

The following officers were elected: President, Chester M. 
Routledge, Hutchinson; vice-president, the Rev. Henry C. Led- 
yard; secretary, the Rev. James Houghton; treasurer, James N. 
Day of Junction City; trustees for three years, Harrison A. 
Graber and C. M. Routledge; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
Seward Baker, the Rev. James Houghton and Mrs. Mary Pierce 
Gillette. 

For five years now our Convention has met with the Federa- 
tion of Liberals. The plan has enabled us to have on our pro- 
gram each year several men of national reputation. It has 
greatly increased both attendance and interest in our conventions 
and has inspired our churches by a new vision. 

* * * 


Free men freely work. 
Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease, 
After Adam, work was curse; 
The natural creature labors, sweats and frets; 
But, after Christ, work turns to privilege. 
Mrs. Browning. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN SESSION 


To the Editor of the Leacer: 

In over forty years connection with the Universalist Church 
I never saw a more moving spectacle or attended a more inspir- 
ing meeting than in the church here Thursday afternoon of Con- 
vention week. 

The church was crowded to the doors. We had placed 
extra chairs everywhere they could ke set. People were standing 
agairst the walls. There were as many in the choir gallery as 
could ke accommodated, leaning over and looking down on the 
scene. The fraternal greetings and the discuss on of the report 
on Comity and Unity resulted in speaking of a higher quality 
and deeper earnestness than I ever had heard in my experience. 
It was a day that will always live in my memory. The result, 
placing our church squarely on the platform of co-operation and 
closer unity, showed that Universalists are determired to be true 
to their ideals. It was a historic session and will exert an in- 
fluence for generations to come. 

Herbert E. Belden. 


Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


PERSONAL CONTACT WITH VERMONT SUFFERING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have just been living through one of those strange ex- 
periences which show us how powerless man is in the face of the 
great forces of Nature. 

On Thursday afternoon Mr. Yantis and I were returning 
from the burial of one of our people, when suddenly the flood 
wes upon us. The streets became rushing rivers. The water 
began rising so rapidly that it soon covered the first floors in 
the houses in the lower section of the city and in some cases rose 
akove the second foor. One of the dear old ladies in our church, 
Mrs. Wright, was carried from her home in a chair made by the 
hands of two firemen. Another of our families, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred Newell, fied from their house with their two small chil- 
dren, and spent the night in a garage, before we could find them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Smith were forced to leave their home. 
The rest of our church people lived on higher ground and were 
safe. 

We saw people taken from their houses in boats, and one 
house carried away by the rushing torrent. 

With some difficulty our car got through the water and we 
reached home safely. We found gas and electricity gone and the 
city water a muddy stream unfit for use. 

More than 200 people were cared for at the Armory just 
back of us. Others found shelter in homes of either friends or 
strangers, for every one with a spare bed ofiered its use. 

Since Thursday our light has keen candlelight, our friends 
have brought us water, or have taken us where we could get it, 
and our cooking has been done over small cans of sterro. Now we 
have electricity again but ro gas yet. 

The damage done all through Vermont by the flood has keen 
fully described in the newspapers. 

I have keen surprised to find so many people bewildered in 
their thought akout the flood. 

I heard ore mother tell her little boy that God sent the 
food to punish people for their sins. Others have said if God is 
all powerful why does He allow it? One teacher told her chil- 
dren that Cod sent the flood to show His power, so that the 
people would turn back to religion and go to church. 

Can we not get beyond these childish ideas of God? 

Does God cause disaster? 

I do not believe He does, but that He works through great 
natural laws. : 

These laws act always in the same way. Just as a dish of 
water overflows under an open faucet, so does a mighty river 
under a tremendous downpour of rain. God has as much to do 
with the one as the other. 


A. child throws his ball into the air and the same law that 
brings it back moves the ocean tides and holds the stars in their 
places. 

Back of the sun giving us light and heat, back of the de- 
velopment of a seed into a living, growing plant, back of all life, 
back of wind and tide, heat and cold, stands Natural Law. 

Natural Law is God’s plan, His way of working out the 
affairs of the universe. 

Not only the history of man but our knowledge of the entire 


development of life showsus that God’s laws are immutable, 


and the necessity of obedience to them. Science interprets this 
for us. Through it we learn that not only are Nature’s ways 
those of order and method, of harmony and keauty, but also of 
growth and development through great upheavals, through 
struggles, through the surmounting and overcoming of difficulties. 

People once thought epidemics came because God sent them. 
To-day we know that they come through the false economy, 
igrorance, indifference, or neglect of man. We all pay the price 
of disobedience to law. In the wake of polluted water, impure 
milk, adulterated foods, filth and imperfect sanitation, come 
disease and death. 

Cod no more sends great disasters than He does disease. 
They, too, come from the working out of His natural law. To 
just the extent to which he has disobeyed this law man is re- 
sponsible. If people live on the side of a voleano destruction 
may come to them. Ifa steamship is driven at full speed against 
icebergs it will sink. 

In floods or other disasters for which man is rot responsible 
we must look for the spiritual gain. 

Property is wrecked, lives have been lost, sorrow and suf- 
fering have come into many homes, and we can not understand. 

But these conditions will pass, and though we can not 
bring back those whose lives are gone, yet through sympathy the 
whole world has become for a time brothers. 

Heroic action raises the whole race of mankind to a higher 
level, for it is through heroism, struggles, sacrifices, sympathy, 
and love that we become a stronger, nobler race. 

Effie EZ. Yaniis. 

Rutland, Vt., Nov. 8. 


* * 


IS THE G. S.S. A. SENTIMENTAL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been reading the “Christmas Everywhere” pam- 
phlet, sent out by our Sunday School Association for use in our 
Universalist schools, and to me it seems not only surprising but 
disappointing that, at this particular time, our denominational 
organization should sponsor such a program. 

At our Hartford Convention, so recently held, we affirmed 
our loyalty to progress, we spoke of new methods and the new 
interests that put us in the vanguard; we appealed to those 
outside, dissatisfied with the old time conservative ways, to come 
in and join in our forward march. 

Does this first publication issued since the Convention look 
as if we were marching in the varguard? Are not many of its 
phrases old-fashioned, evangelical, yes, even artificial, reflecting 
just the opposite from the spirit of our liberal gospel? 

“Boys don’t talk like that—it’s sentimental.’’ So replied 
one of our pupils when I asked him how he liked the service. 

Whatever else they may or may not be, the boys and girls of 
to-day are frank in expression, sincere, natural and given to the 
forward look. They admire courage and generosity and are 
enthusiastic over what they call team play. Does such a quota- 
tion—taken from this -pamphlet—as the following, appeal in 
any way to their modes of thought or to their loyalties? 


“Dear Lord, thou gavest all for me, 
All that the world calls mine, 
And of thy gifts I give to thee, 
For all I have is thine.’ 
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Or take this, which is quoted direct from some ancient 
evangelical hymn book, the answer of the grandmother to her 
grandson’s question—‘‘He gave his life for me, grandma, didn’t 
he?” 

“T gave, I gave my life for thee, 
What hast thou given for me?”’ 


Can one imagine the modern American youth caring for 
such expressions or being satisfied with them? Surely here in 
this Christmas service we have very nearly the gospel of atone- 
ment which it is supposed the Universalist churches have re- 
pudiated. With the intelligence, experience and consecration 
existing to-day in many of our leaders, I am sure we can evolve 
something more nearly approaching what we wish our children 
to believe at the happy Christmas time. 

Try again—is my word to the Association. I am certain in 
$0 saying I voice the unexpressed desire of numerous other 
workers and teachers in our church schools. 

Maude B. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 

* * 


LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Christianity a way of life?”’ I read so much in the Christian 
Leader about this and creeds. Creed, “‘a formal summary of re- 
ligious belief. A doctrine.” Civilization has been built to date 
on creeds. The Bible itself is a creed. From the pulpit we are 
told by the minister how to become a Christian. That is a creed 
spoken. Then why object to having it written? People say, 
down with creeds, as though all our troubles came from them. 
Yes, Christianity is a way of life and also a creed, and Christ is 
the way out, and the only Christian way. If we are Christians 
why cavil over words? As a Universalist I want no other way. 
It is satisfying to all who believe in Christianity. A church that 
tries to affiliate with all kinds of beliefs will soon have none of 
its own and will perish. I say as a Universalist we have nothing 
to be ashamed of. Our faith has permeated ail Christendom the 
world over. It satisfies our souls’ desire. 
desire to live right and make better citizens. To the ministers 
of the Universalist Church I say: You have done well, so let 
well enough alone. Don’t lean to any one who disputes Christ’s 
‘way—a creed. 

W.B. Anderson. 

San Antonio, Texas. 

* * 
THE HISTORY OF “ONWARD” 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following facts about Onward transmitted to the editor 
of that publication will be of interest to your readers also: 

The article about Onward in the issue of Oct. 7 was correct 
regarding the annual deficit of the publication, and those in 
charge have my sympathy. But the writer of the article made 
statements that are historically incorrect, and, therefore, mis- 
leading to the young people. Undoubtedly this was innocently 
done, but it was unfortunate that it appeared in Onward’s own 
columns. So I will briefly state the actual facts. 

At the first Lynn Convention, in 1889, the Universalist 
Union was adopted as the official organ. It had been used in 
calling the first national gathering of the young feople, and its 
editor was elected the national secretary, continuing in office five 
years. At his own risk he published the Universalist Union 
for four years, addressed wholly to the young people, carrying 
comments on the weekly topics, news from the Unions, and 

other features similar to those in Onward to-day. 

In 1893 he turned over the Universalist Union, with its 
mailing list of over 2,500 names, to the National Y. P.C.U. He 
had served without pay as editor and as secretary. Financially 
the publication of the paper was a personal affair; it met its own 
-expenses, and left a balance to the good on hand, when the paper 
was turned over. The committee of the National Y. P. C. U. 
changed the name to Onward. That was natural. But it seems 
unfortunate that the committee started Onward merely with a 
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new serial number. The Christian Leader has been published 
under different names, by individuals and by organizations. 
However, its issue for October 8 states: ‘109th year, new series. 
Volume 30, No. 41.” It is the oldest or one of the very oldest 
religious periodicals in the United States, a matter for worthy 
denominational pride. Would not Onward, the Y. P. C. U. and 
our young people benefit by a like statement? 

The first editor was the first advertiser in Onward, and has 
remained a constant reader. In 1924 he read in it of the difficulties 
of publication of Onward through the already crowded facilities 
of the Universalist Publishing House, and solved the difficulty 
of Mr. Hicks, then editor, by telling him of the Courier Press, 
Ine., in Winchendon, where it has been published since. It was 
gratifying to be of practical help in a matter of such importance, 
after many years. 

Please understand that in writing the above I am moved 
by no fault-finding, but only by the kindliest spirit of sympathy 
and best wishes. 

James D. Tillinghast. 


* * 


_ THE GOOD DONE BY MUSSOLINI 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Although “outsiders,” both my wife I always greatly enjoy 
reading the Leader and keeping through it in touch with the 
religious situation in the States. We believe in Christian unity 
and sincerely hope that the proposed plan of co-operation be- 
tween the Universalist and Congregational Churches may soon 
be an accomplished fact and that it will be the forerunner of a 
general unification movement, for the world needs a united 
liberal church. 

May I also add a word in favor of the present regime in Italy 
and its leader, who seem to be misunderstood and misjudged a 
great deal, as I often gather from foreign papers, not excluding 
your valued journal. While I do not wish to enter into the 
merits and demerits of Fascism as a political system, I would 
like to point out that its beneficial effects are already very notice- 
able all over Italy. I can honestly state that never on my pre- 
vious visits to this country, before and immediately after the war, 
have I noticed such a spirit of progress, orderliness, industry and 
self-reliance as is being shown since the advent of Fascism. One 
may not always agree with some of its aims and the methods 
employed to pursue the same, but unquestionably Signor Mus- 
solini and most of his associates are men of integrity, full of high 
national ideals and full of determination to bring Italy up to a 
higher standard. Signor Mussolini knows his countrymen well 
and also seems to know what is best suited to them in the present 
critical world period. 

During our three years stay as foreign residents in Fascist 
Italy we never have experienced the slightest difficulties or un- 
pleasantness, and while there is a certain degree of censorship 
over the Italian newspapers, we always have been able to read 
foreign newspapers unhampered. We enjoy living in Italy and 
life seems to us safer here than in many American cities! 

Fascism certainly is a radical departure from the old con- 
ventional systems of government, and as it is still in the making 
only the future can tell whether it will be a decided and perma- 
nent improvement over the old order, at least as far as Italy is 
concerned. To judge by its many splendid achievements during 
these short five years of its existence, it should accomplish still 
greater things. At any rate it is rejuvenating Italy, and will 
gradually assure it its due place in the counsels of the nations 
which we hope will be for the good of the whole world. 

In spite of Signor Mussolini’s occasional warlike utterances, 
I do not have the impression that he is a menace to peace, as 
many people seem to believe in the States. A far greater menace 
seems to be looming up in Soviet Russia, where the war spirit is 
being fostered on every possible occasion. It may require strong 
and wéll-prepared nations to face the coming peril, and Fascist 
Italy may yet render a splendid service to its sister nations. 

Maz Aeppli. 

Milano, Italy. - 
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There are many things still to do ai home . . . but we realize that the greatest things that remain to be done must be done with ihe 
whole world for a stage and in co-operation with the wide and universal forces of mankind—W oodrow Wilson. 


An Epic of Youth and War 
Let’s Go. By Louis Felix Ranlett. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50.) 

To all who went across in the great days 
of 1917-18 Felix Ranlett’s narrative will 
bring back many a never-to-be-forgotten 
incident. As I read I find myself living 
it all over again: the training camp, the 
days on shipboard when the sole thoughts 
were submarines, life-belts and ““When do 
we eat?” the long waits, the hikes and more 
hikes; the irony of “rest camps” and 
Pullman travel in ‘“‘quaranie hommes, 
huit cheveaux;’’ the excitement of touring 
France and never missing Paris on travel 
orders; funny speakers that came from 
home; the grand climax of the great of- 
fensives and the spirit of the unknown 
lurking ever around the next turn—it is 
all there and much more besides. To 
those who did not get across by virtue oi 
fate or age, I can only say, as an ex-service 
man myself, that it is the best picture I 
have yet seen of the great American trek 
across the Atlantic, through the base ports 
and the Service of Supply, into the train- 
ing areas and on to the front. It is keenly 
alive with the best spirit of American 
youth setting out on a great adventure, 
which turns out to be the most terrific 
conflict in history, who just the same go 
marching on. Humorous, unassuming, 
generous alike to friend and foe, without 
embellishment or exaggeration, Ranlett 
deserves a croix-de-guerre for modesty. 
The illustrations, taken from official 
U. S. drawings, are alone worth twice the 
price of the book. Here’s to you, Ranlett, 
more power to come! 

HSB; 
=o 
The Mennonites on War 
Symposium on War, and The Principle 
of Non-Resistance, as held by the 

Monnonite Church. Two pamphlets, 

the first compiled, and the second 

written, by John Harsch, published by 
the Mennonite Publishing House. 

It is a hopeful fact that many denomina- 
tions are beginning to face the problem of 
their relation to the Christian gospel re- 
garding peace and war. It is one of those 
insistent and commanding questions which 
can not be dodged. The churches as 
churches must eventually grapple with it 
and come to some definite decision. The 
policy of too many churches and de- 
nominations in the past has consisted of 
merely drifting with the tide, which ever 
way it turns. 

The Mennonite Church has for several 
centuries taken a steadfast and deter- 
mined stand for Jesus’ principle of non- 
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resistance, and these two pamphlets are 
further evidence of that policy. In “‘Sym- 
posium on War” Mr. Harsch has brought 
together sentences and paragraphs taken 
from many writers representing many sects. 
Nearly all these quotations are straight- 
forward condemnations of war, and un- 
equivocal pleas for peace. The collection 
fills about forty pages. It is thus not as 
large as many other volumes of 2 similar 
nature, and the authors quoted do not 
represent as wide a selection as could be 
desired. For instance, many more ex- 
cerpts might be included from Germany, 
Russia and Italy; and the Orient is almost 
if not wholly neglected. 

The other pamphlet is a valuable chap- 
ter in church history, with reference to 
this one question of peace, war, and non- 
resistance. Beginning with the testi- 
mony of Peter Chelchitzki of Bohemia in 
1395, the author traces the pronounce- 
ments of the Swiss Brethren, the Ana- 
baptists, the Hutterian Brethren and 
Mennonites as given forth by individual 
leaders and by church conferences. It 
is a story of brave utterances by uncom- 
promising men, many of whom died un- 
speakable deaths for their convictions. 
It closes with a few (too few) historical 
incidents illustrating the success of the 
non-resistant method. 

C.R.S. 
* = 
Up from Poverty 
Bursting Bonds. By William Pickens. 

(Published by the author at 260 W. 

139th St., New York. $1.50.) 

This book, by one of the ablest and 
most persuasive representatives of the 
efforts to advance the interests of the 
Negro people, is quickly read, but not 
quickly forgotten. Only the outstanding 
facts of the life of the author are given, 
and they are all picturesque and revealing. 
Pickens starts his education in the old- 
time one-room shack, miscalled a school, 
in South Carolina, with the hickory switch 
and the dunce cap in frequent use—but not 
for him, as he loved his studies and kept 
at the head of his class. Cotton picking 
or other farm work always had the right 
of way over the schooling, and when the 
white farmer wanted laborers he simply 
ordered the school closed. Because of his 
overmastering ambition to get an educa- 
tion the boy would toil unremittingly as 
a skiff ferrier across the river, or a worker 
in the stave factory, or later, in Chicago, 
in the iron works, and he saved every 
penny for his tuition. His mother lit- 
erally worked herself to early death by 
her never-ceasing labors, prompted by the 
desire that her children might continue 
at school. The narrative of how one of 


her children never missed the proper spell- 
ing of any word out of the “blue-backed 
speller,” his memorizing of the entire 
history book, his mastery of Latin and of 
mathematics, supposed to be the beie noir 
of the negro intellect, his high stand at 
Talladega College, his winning cf the 
Ten Eyck oratorical contest at Yale and 
also the Phi Beta Kappa key, reveals the 
br.lliancy of mind and the indomitable 
will of at least one of our colored breth- 
ren. 

Like Booker Washington, he was in 
great demand as a speaker, North and 
South, and is to-day commonly called 
the greatest orator of his race. The 
episodes in which he stands up to a bully- 
ing white man and cows him by his quiet 
courage, and again where he rides in the 
white man’s Pullman into the forbidden 
territory of Arkansas unmoved by re- 
peated threats to kill him, are thrilling, 
and dramatically reveal the problems that. 
face the races in the America of to-day 
and to-morrow. 

G.L. P. 
= = 
The Future of Christianity 
Edited by Sir James Marchant. (Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00.) 

This, in brief compass, is the clearest 
and most adequate statement of the 
modernist position that I know. A group 
composed of Anglicans, Baptists, Con— 
gregationalists, Presbyterians and Wesley- 
ans, with England, Ireland, Scotland and 
America represented, met, assigned a 
topic to each member of the group, and, 
as a result, now present a survey of Chris— 
tian beliefs and hopes. It is a group of 
eminent men, including Peake of Man- 
chester, Mackintosh of Edinburgh, Garvie 
of London, Coffin of New York, and 
others like them. The Bishop of Gloucester 
writes the introduction and states the 
presuppositions the writers hold in com-— 
mon. They believe that a restatement of 
Christian doctrine is necessary; that such 
a restatement must begin from the data 
of experience; that “the individual ex— 
perience” must be “correlated with the col- 
lective experience of the race and criticized 
by it;” and that “this collective experience- 
is partly articulated in the Bible and in 
the church, which are therefore authori- 
tative in their own degree.”? These are 
men of intellectual candor and spiritual 
passion. Dr. Cave, in the first essay, 
speaks of the Christian missionary in India 
compelled, with others’ needs in mind, 
to re-explore the Gospel. With the needs 
of our perplexed world in mind, these 
men have re-explored the doctrines of 
our religion. They do not deal with doc- 
trines only, but consider its program as 
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well. It is not to be expected that the 
book will satisfy any of us at every point. 
The subjects it treats are too close for 
that. The tendency to cling to old and 
loved forms of expression, and to give 
undue weight to tradition, at times ob- 
scures the thought and, especially in the 
chapters on Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
leads to wrong conclusions. But this 
does not prevent the book from being a 
great liberal document. These are men 
who combine allegiance to science and to 
religion and who are doing much to heal 
what Dean Inge has called the open sore 
of our world. 
TB. 


* * 


God and Pain 


By Rev. George Stewart, Ph. D. 

H. Doran. $1.35.) 

I confess frankly to real disappointment 
in this book, and the disappointment is 
greater because the splendid title is so 
promising, and because the need for a 
vitally helpful modern book of this 
length on this subject is so great. The 
book seems to me to have come out of a 
workshop rather than to have grown up 
out of a deep experience or long thought. 
It seems to be the work of an artisan, and 


(Geo. 


nowhere does it suggest the hand of an. 


artist. 

The sincere eagerness of the author to 
help those for whom he writes I do not 
question, but he is not ready yet to write 
as helpfully on this theme as the theme 
and human perplexity warrant and de- 
serve. Perhaps, in twenty years. The 


The W. 


book was read by two whom I know well, 
two who have suffered much and one who 
has gone through very deep waters re- 
cently, but there was only disappointment 
on the lips when they gave it back. “The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

I do not undervalue the wealth of il- 
lustrative material packed into the one 
hundred and thirty pages of the book, but 
even this is given with such prodigality 
and so abruptly that it wearies the mind 
rather than convinces. The basic position 
of the author is, of course, the Christian 
position which regards pain, in the last 
analysis, as educational. “The School 
of Pain” is a very good statement of this 
attitude and will prove helpful. “The 
Perplexity of Dual Nature” is also well 
done. 

Despite my disappointment, I would 
yet urge clergymen to read the book. It 
is a mine of material bearing on the theme; 
the poems, of which there are many, are 
always to the point and are, many of 
them, very beautiful. I especially urge 
all young clergymen who may be wrestling 
with the temptation to publish sermons, 
to read the book. It will force them to 
consider carefully whether or not they 
are quite ready for the wider public. 

B.M. 


Reviews are by Rev. Hurley Begun, 
Colorado Springs, Col.; Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner, D. D., Tufts College, Mass.; 
Rev. George L. Paine, Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches; Rev. Thomas H. 
Billings, Ph. D., Salem, Mass.; Rey. 
Boynton Merrill, West Newton, Mass. 


N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


The second of the series of Public Meet- 
ings of the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of Massachusetts will be 
held in the Universalist church at Fitch- 
burg, on Thursday, Dec. 8, beginning at 
10.30 a. m. 

There will be special music and the 
usual luncheon provided by the Fitchburg 
women, and a demonstration of “World 
Friends in America,” by the young women, 
which will be attractive and interesting. 

Rey. Isabella Macduff, of Leominster, 
will speak of the activities and oppor- 
tunities for co-operation among the women 
of our church; Mrs. W. E. Cooke of Wal- 
tham will tell how to use the study book, 
“A Straight Way toward To-morrow.” 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers will speak 
on “Creating a Friendly World; Mrs. 
-Harold Haynes of Southbridge on “The 
New Woman in the New Church;’’ and 
Miss Mabel Knight, Roxbury (Ta-Da- 
Win), adopted member of the Cmaha 
Tribe, on the “Poetry and Mysticism of 
the Indian Religion.’’ She will appear in 
her special Indian costume. 

You are asked to watch for and read 


the printed program which, will appear 
soon. 

It is hoped that the women of the cen- 
tral part of the state especially will try 
to be present. These meetings are informal, 
inspirational and most helpful for the up- 
lift and encouragement of our workers. 

Public Meetings Committee. 
* * 


AN INTERESTING REPORT 


Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis, who was our 
representative to the Conference of the 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions, has sent us a most interesting 
report of this meeting. From time to time 
we will print paragraphs from it to acquaint 
you more intimately with the program of 
this Federation. 

Here is an interesting item bearing on 
world friendship: ‘‘During the Christmas 
holidays 3,500 young people from the col- 
leges will meet in Detroit for four days. 
They will have forum discussions and try 
to find out how to get rid of race prejudice. 
They chose Detroit because the hotels 
promised to allow negro and Oriental 
students the same privileges as white 
people. Mrs. Flemming will suggest to 


them that when they leave college where 
there are cosmopolitan clubs, they: form 
similar clubs in their home towns.”’ 

You will be interested in the sale of the 
study books for this year, for it indicates 
that more and more women all over the 
world (and this is possible now because 
of the translations of the books into other 
languages) are uniting in the study of 
world problems. 

“Mrs. Peabody, reporting for the Cen- 
tral Committee on United Study, said 
62,000 copies of ‘A Straight Way toward 
To-morrow’ had already been sold and a 
new edition planned ¢for. It has been 
translated into Chinese and Japanese, 
1,000 copies of each, costing $500. It is to 
be printed in Spanish also, and Mr. Mc- 
Nicol is to translate it into Tamil and 
Urdu. 

“They have sold 20,000 copies of ‘Please 
Stand By,’ 10,000 each of the beginners’ 
books ‘Just Like You’ and ‘Taro and 
Ume,’ 37,000 copies of ‘Prayers for Little 
Children,’ which is now in its fifth edition 
and has been printed in Chinese. 

“For the first time, it was reported that 
we had a World’s Day of Prayer on March 
4 last. 179,000 programs were sold. Pro- 
grams were sent to all missionaries in time 
to be translated and used on the same day. 
We sent them to all of our missionaries. 
Women in the interior of Africa in four 
different sections, in China, Japan, India 
and throughout many countries in Europe, 
Latin America and Canada united in a 
continuous service of intercession. In the 
United States 725 cities held union ser- 
vices, ninety in New York, eighty-seven in 
Pennsylvania, nineteen in Texas, seven- 
teen in Nebraska, sixteen in Oklahoma, 
sixteen in Massachusetts, twelve in Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont together equaled Texas’s nine- 
teen. All states except Nevada and 
Wyoming participated.” 

The Day of Prayer this year comes 
February 24, 1928, and you will hear more 
of this from Miss Ellis’s report in some 
future issue of the Christian Leader. 

* * 


“EVERYLAND”’ 


There is grave danger that the publica- 
tion of Everyland may have to be discon- 
tinued unless we rally to its aid with an 
increased subscription list. It will be a 
serious loss to the childhood of our land 
if this becomes a necessity. Can we not 
send in a large number of subscriptions at 
once? No finer Christmas present for a 
child can be thought of than this live, in- 
forming, worth-while little magazine. It 
ought to be in every Sunday school and in 
every home. You get far more than a 
dollar’s worth of information out of it. 
Let’s have a deluge of subscriptions from 
our Universalist constituency. Our share 
is 500 subscribers. Let’s have them. 

Send your names to Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, 82 Elm St., Danvers, or direct to 
Headquarters, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREAEOUTS 

Miss Earle: ; 
Nov. 20-26. Cakland, Me.; Waterville, 
Me.; Augusta, Me.; Pittsfield, Me.; 
Canaan, Me. 

Miss Slaughter: 
Noy. 20-26. Newtonville, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Nov. 20-26. Newtonville, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


* = 


MATCH-MAKING 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion finds positions for a good many young 
people and it finds a good many young 
people for positions. It invites correspond- 
ence. 

Here is a case in point. A bright and 
very choice young man graduated from 
the Eoston University School of Religious 
Education and, being of fine Universalist 
stock, he reported that he would like a 
situation in our own denomination. In 
fact he declined attractive opportunities 
in other churches, hoping to serve in his 
own. 

The General Association advertized the 
matter in the Leader and entered into cor- 
respondence with parishes that were likely 
to need such a helper. The result has been 
most fortunate. Mr. Richard H. Bird, of 
Waltham, Mass., is row associate pastor 
at Peoria, Ill., much to his satisfaction, 
much to Dr. Carpenter’s satisfaction, 
much to everytody’s satisfaction. 

Further match-making is desired. 


x = 


A NOBLE LIFE 


Mrs. Joseph F. Jordan won the respect 
of the entire city of Suffolk; she won the 
fervent love of the hundreds of boys and 
girls who were blessed with her teaching 
and her mothering. Through her death 
our whole church has met with a serious 
loss, for she represented us in a highly im- 
portant service. She was a woman of in- 
telligence, fine instincts and utter devo- 
tion to the cause that she loved. To Dr. 
Jordan, sorely bereaved, and to his as- 
sociates at the Suffolk Normal Training 
School, a host of friends are extending 
very tender sympathy. 


* * \ 


PICTURES FOR CHRISTMAS 


When we are thinking of gifts for others 
at Christmas time why not a thought for 
the church school? No more fitting time 
could be selected for the presentation to 
your school of beautiful pictures. A per- 
sonal gift, a presentation from some class, 
or the selection by the school of some pic- 
ture to be presented to itself—any or all 
of these methods might be encouraged. 
For your consideration the following list, 
particularly appropriate for the Christmas 
season, is suggested. 
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* * 
* CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE * 
= = 
* A Service for i 
* The Church School * 
* =x 
a3 By Rev. A. Gertrude Earle ‘s 
= = 
ce This is the publication of the * 
* General Sunday School Association * 
* for Christmas, 1927. The twelve- * 
* page pamphlet contains a program * 
* in two sceres, directions for produc- * 
* tion and a good Christmas story. * 
* With slight changes, easily made, * 
* the program can be adapted for * 
* small schools or large schools. * 
* Copies have been sent to all min- * 
* isters and superintendents. Others * 
* in reasonable numbers are available. * 
* * 
~ Free to Universalist Schools. = 
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Tarrant, Margaret. “The Star of Eeth- 
lehem.’”’ A beautifully colored, reverent 
and artistic portrayal of the nativity. In 
triptych form: The Shepherd and angels; 
Madonna and babe with angels; modern 
youth and angels. Price $6 unmounted. 

Tarrant, Margaret. “All Things Wise 
and Wonderful.’ Suitable for primary 
department of the church school. The 
gifts of nature, the animals of the forest, 
flowers and fruit, the children of the world, 
and as the central figure the Christ-Child— 
“The Lord God made them all.” Color 
surface 17 1-4 by 22 1-2—price unmounted 
$6. 

The Tarrant pictures are reproduced in 
four color process and mounted on a tinted 
wash-line mount. Since they are repro- 
duced from water-color they should be 
framed like water-colors, with border or 
mat in a narrow moulding. Other smaller 
pictures, religious in subject matter, are 
less expensive. : 

From modern paintings we turn to the 
old masters: 

Raphael: “Madonna della Sedia” (The 
Madonna of the Chair). Size, diameter 
16 1-4 inches. Price in Medici print, $8.50. 

Raphael: ‘‘Madonna Granduca.’”’ One 
of the most spiritual of the Madonnas. 
Size 22x 141-4. Price, $10. 

Raphael: “Madonna and Child’ (de- 
tail of Sistine Madonna). Size 18 3-4 x 
141-2. Price, $10. 

Rembrandt: “‘The Holy Family.” 
19 3-4x1514. Price, $10. 

Allof the Madonna pictures listed above 
may also be secured in a smaller size of 
the direct color photographs, in good re- 
productions, imported from the Frateli 
Alinari Society, at about $2.50, each un- 
framed. They may be secured through 


Size 


the Fine Arts Department of the General 
Sunday School Association. 

Other good pictures in carbon are: 

Lerolle: “The Arrival of the Shepherds.” 

Correggio: “Holy Night.” 

For further information or suggestions 
akout Christmas pictures write the Fine 
Arts Department. 

* * 
INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 
MISSIONARY OFFERINGS 


One member of our office staff has spent 
many hours studying tke records of our 
missionary offerings. Some _ interesting 
facts emerge. 

1. A good keginning has keen made. 
Cur schools have given in ten years over 
$91,000 for missionary and philanthropic 
purposes. Incidentally they have cone 
something far more important than the 
mere raising of money; they have helped 
our ceveloping Universalists to become 
broad-minced and generous-hearted. 

2. But we ought to labor for much larger 
things. There are schools that have never 
caught the vision and have never yet con- 
tributed one cent for any of our Cenomina- 
tional enterprises. Of course, we can not 
be complacent while any members are 
missing the joys and kenefits of loyal 
participation. 

3. On the list of those giving nothing at 
all are the names of some of the most 
conspicuous schoo!s in our Zion. Don’t 
be alarmed. We are not publishing these 
names. That is one of our office secrets. 

4. On the other hand, the list of those 
giving regularly to all three ofierings in- 
cludes some of our smallest schools. We 
woud iike to pubrish their names, for we 
are proud of them. Their names, ike 
that of Abou Ben Adhem, “lead all the 
rest.” 

5. It is evident that schools that par- 
ticipate are composed of about the same 
kinds of peop!e as those that co not. The 
great difierence is not in the pupils, but 
in the officers. If the appeals are pre- 
sented regulariy and strongly, responses 
are fairly certain. 

6. These figures lead to a Lope and a 
request. We hope that those non-con- 
tributing schoo!s will this year get into the 
company of the blessed. And we request 
that the ministers, officers and teachers 
give the necessary information, invitation 
and inspiration. 

* * 


A STRANGE COINCIDENCE 


In a single mail came two remittances, 
and only two, for the Leonard Memorials. 

One was from Lansing, Mich., and the 
amount was $41.75. The other was from 
Albion, N. Y., and the amount was $41.75. 

By the law of mathematical probabilities, 
this coincidence would not ke repeated 
in a hundred million years. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and New Hampshire Letter * 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
—From all reports af- 
fairs are going par- 
ticularly well at St. 
Johnsbury under the 
direction of Rev. T. W. 
Horsfield. Recently 
Laymen’s Sunday was 
observed with George 
C. Felch, president of the Vermont and 
Province of Quebec Convention, in the 
pulpit and assisted by four other laymen. 
* * Concord.—For the present Mr. Hors- 
field is also preaching at Concord, Vt., 
six miles from St. Johnsbury. Concord is 
one of those parishes which through a 
considerable endowment do not have 
much difficulty in raising the money to 
carry on preaching, but sometimes, be- 
cause of the remoteness of the parish, it 
has difficulty in securing an adequate 
ministry and the constituency loses cour- 
age. We are certain that Mr. Horsfield 
will bring inspiration and an adequate 
message until the parish is again ready to 
secure a resident pastor. * * Springfield. 


—Rey. R. A. Nunn has retired from the : 


pastorate of our church at Springfield 
and has accepted the pastorate of the 
Congregational church at Chelsea, Ver- 
mont. Mr. Nunn came to us from the 
Methodist- denomination. He gave us 
faithful service while at Springfield. 
However, as a matter of fact, while-Mr. 
Nunn was with us doctrinally he was never 
at home with our denomination and our 
people for a single moment. He will do 
good end effective work in a Vermont 
Congregational parish, and his fine spirit 
has made for him many friends wh'le he 
has been with us. * * Barre.—Rey. Will 
A. Kelley is having remarkable success 
in his young people’s work at Barre. At 
the last Y. P. C. U. Convention the ma- 
jority of the members of the State and 
Provincial Executive Board were drawn 
from the Barre parish. With the advice of 
Mr. Kelley they are reorganizing the 
work in Vermont and doing it success- 
fully. Recently a delegation visited our 
parish at Washington, where we have no 
Union, and still more recently our parish 
at Morrisville, where the Y. P. C. U. en- 
tertained them. * * Lyndonville.—Re- 
cently the Superintendent held his an- 
nual service at Lyndonville and the Old 
Guard was out in force. The people get 
discouraged sometimes and talk about 
selling out the unused plant. But Lyn- 
donville is such a wonderful town and 
has come back from so many disasters, 
that we must hang to our property for a 
while longer. * * New Hampshire State 
Convention.—To report this Conven- 


*This letter, written before the floods, 
reached us too late for last week’s paper. 


tion is not my job. But perhaps it is my 
job to say it was the best Convention I 
have attended in New Hampshire. Prepa- 
ration was adequate, hospitality was 
generous, constituency was interested and 
loyal, work was intelligent and efficient, 
and every one was proud and happy to be 
there. No small part of the success of the 
Convention was due to President Dan- 
forth, who was at his best, and to Vice- 
President Britton, who took the relief 
trick once in a while. I think every minis- 
ter in the state was there but Cutler of 
East Jaffrey and Coulter of Alstead. Mr. 
Cutler is just recovering from a long and 
painful illness and Mr. Coulter couldn’t 
quite make it. And we were proud of 
that bunch of ministers, too. * * Berlin, 
N. H., is about to discontinue services. 
It is not improbable that they will not be 
resumed and our property will probably be 
disposed of. Berlin has had an honorable 
history. In recent years our church has 
been in difficulties most of the time. Still 
more recently it seems to the Superin- 
tendent as if there had been the distinct 
purpose upon the part of some of our 
people to close the church. It also seems 
as if there had been unnecessary and active 
hostility upon the part of a former pastor. 
But then there are people who think it 
has been the Superintendent’s purpose to 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The address of Rev. R. R. Hadley is 
now 20 Wildwood Ave., Arlington, Mass. 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter, stated 
supply of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, has written a new 
book, ‘The Story of Religion,’ as told in 
the lives of its leaders, which is appearing 
serially in the Woman’s Home Companion. 
Chapters on Moses, Zoroaster and Buddha 
already have been published. 


Rev. J. F. Jordan of Suffolk, Va., is re- 
ceiving many messages of sympathy on 
the death of his wife, who died suddenly 
Nov. 8 of heart trouble. 


Rey. Bruce Swift, who has done a very 
successful piece of work for the Unitarians 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to the Universalist church of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and will begin work immediately 
after Dr. Bishop leaves. 


Ben F. Cheek, Jr., of Athens, Ga., a 
Southern Universalist, was at Headquar- 
ters Nov. 12 with Mr. Lunn, his room- 
mate at the Harvard Law School, and 
Robert F. Needham of the Arlington 
church. 


Rev. George L. Mason of Smiths 
(Enfield), Mass., takes up his residence at 
22 Howe St., Orange, Mass., about Dec. 1, 


close the church, and God knows that 
isn’t his job. So perhaps we are all mis- 
taken. But there is one thing about which 
we make no mistake, that little group of 
people who were loyal always and who 
will make a Universalist church whether 
there is a building or not. * * Personal. 
—Our people attended the sessions of 
the General Convention and we are very 
proud of our representation. The Su- 
perintendent’s hat came back frem the 
ring, and while it is a little bit small for 
him at present, he is told that it will be 
plenty large enough after he begins to 
hear opinions as to his service as Trustee 
from the people. By no means as a result 
of the General Convention, but for entirely 
different reasons, the Superintendent is 
where he ought to have been some time 
ago, in the hospital at Burlington, Vt. 
He is under the complete domination of 
two insignificant flapper nurses who 
wouldn’t know a red flannel union suit if 
they saw it on the clothes line, but who 
know more about life and death than he 
ever did. An impertinent little intern 
whom I spanked for throwing mud at mv 
study window twenty years ago now comes 
into my room unannounced and sticks 
needles into me without asking permission. 
And I like it. Comfortable, happy, look- 
ing forward to release soon, but not too 
soon—it’s too restful. 
George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


Mr. and Mrs. Mason having sold their 
house in Enfield to the Metropolitan Water 
Commission. Mr. Mason has supplied 
pulpits of the Universalist, Unitarian, 
Congregational and Methodist denomina- 
tions while living in Enfield since 1924. 


Mrs. Harold W. Haynes of Southbridge, 
Mass., recently gave a lecture before the 
Portsmouth City Club, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., of Lowell, Mass., 
was the speaker at the first meeting of the 
recently organized Men’s Club of the 
Southbridge, Mass., church. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Smith Lowe, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, Dr. Harold Marshall, and 
Miss Dorothy Tilden motored from Boston 
to Concord, N. H., Nov. 10, to call upon 
President and Mrs. Joseph M. Tilden. 
Dr. Tilden is improving. 


Miss M. Agnes Hathaway is now at the 
Clara Barton Home, Oxford, Mass. She 
is giving her lecture on the relations of 
Japan and the United States to churches 
and clubs free of charge, the only expense 
involved being her railroad fare and en- 
tertainment. Miss Hathaway is doing 
most effective work. 

Preachers at Newtonville through No- 


vember are the following: Nov. 6, Rev. 
Geo. E. Huntley, D. D.; Nov. 18, Rev. 
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John M. Ratcliff; Nov. 20, Rev. Geo. E. 
Huntley, D. D.; Nov. 27, Rev. Albert 
Hammatt. 


Rey. B. B. Gibbs of Woodfords, Maine, 
was a caller at Headquarters Nov. 9. 


Rey. Wallace W. Rose, of Rochester, 
N. Y., called at Universalist Headquarters 
Nov. 10. 


Rey. George F. Fortier left the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, Nov. 14, 
spent a few days at St. Albans, and then 
returned to his home at Morrisville. A 
letter dated Nov. 10 said: ‘‘Conditions im- 
proving here. Waterbury, eighteen miles 
from Morrisville, is hardest hit in state. 
Am sending money to Red Cross for 
blankets at Richmond. Personally I am 
in fine shape.” 


Illinois 


Clinton.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, pastor. 
Mr. O. M. Allyn, our new moderator, 
occupied the pulpit during the minister’s 
absence while attending the Hartford 
Convention. The first meeting of our 
Men’s Club was held Nov. 9. Seventy-five 
men were present. The speaker was Hon. 
Jos. W. Fifer, former Governor of Illinois 
and distinguished Unitarian layman. He 
gave his great lecture on Lincoln, based 
largely upon personal reminiscences. Goy- 
ernor Fifer, who is eighty-seven years of 
age, spoke for one hour with the vigor and 
brilliance of a man of half his years. 

Peoria.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. The Peoria Universalist church 
received two new members on Sunday, 
Nov. 6. During October Rev. R. Homer 
Gleason, associate pastor, received a call 
to the church of Rochester, Minn., and 
prepared to go at once to take up the work 
there. The Peoria church regrets his de- 
parture, but heartily joins in wishing him 
success at Rochester. While attending the 
Convention at Hartford the Peoria dele- 
gates were able to meet Mr. ‘Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., of Waltham, Mass., a graduate of 
the Boston School of Religious Education. 
On reporting to the Peoria church, the 
officers directed that a proposition be made 
to Mr. Bird to take up the work in this 
church. He accepted and is now at work. 
He is known as the Director of Religious 
Education, and we are already enthusias- 
tic about the future under his leadership. 
Dr. Carpenter will be one of the speakers 
on the program of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals at Chicago, 
Sunday, Nov. 20. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. Mr. Allen and his family are now 
established in the parsonage, which has 
been thoroughly renovated during the 
last two months. The Y. P. C. U. enter- 
tained the other Unions of the county at a 
Hallowe’en dance on Oct. 27. The men 
of the parish donned their aprons and 
served the annual harvest supper on Nov. 
10. The invested funds of the parish have 
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been increased during the year by a be- 
quest of $500 from the estate of the late 
Dorothea M. Horr. A second $500 from 
the same bequest was available for general 
parish expenses. 

Brunswick.—Rey. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. Sunday, Nov. 6, found a large 
congregation to welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
Merrill to the Brunswick church. Mr. 
Merrill’s sermon theme was “The Church 
of My Dreams.” The pulpit during 


October was filled by Dean Nixon and’ 


other professors of the college. The dif- 
ferent organizations have started their 
various activities and every one is looking 
forward to a successful church year. 
Wednesday, Nov. 9, the Associates and 
Micrinas presented the play ‘‘To the 
Ladies,’ to a large audience in the town 
hall. A Y. P. C. U. is to be formed in 
the near future, and there is every indica- 
tion that Brunswick will take its place in 
the Union activities of the state. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Rally Day was observed on Oct. 2 in 
all departments, with a good attendance. 
Our rally supper and quarterly church 
meeting were held on Oct. 12. Following 
the supper Mr. Kearns gave an illustrated 
talk on his trip to the Pacific Coast last 
summer. All organizations are now in full 
swing and the outlook is good for another 
splendid year. 


Massachusetts 


Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The church looks like a new building 
inside and out. The Y. P. C. U. is in- 
creasing almost every week. Attendance 
averages over twenty-five. The Sunday 
school has passed the century mark and 
we have a ninety per cent attendance. 
For the first time in history the union 
Thanksgiving service will be held in the 
Universalist church, with Rev. Carlton 
Easton, of the Point Congregational 
Church, preaching. On Nov. 20, in the 
morning, the Y. P. C. U. will have charge 
of the service and a fine program has been 
arranged. At that service also, a new flag 
with staff and stand will be presented to 
the church. A class of twelve or more is 
forming for confirmation at the Christmas 
service. 

West Somerville.—Rev. Alfred S: Cole, 
pastor. A week of special religious and 
social activities was observed in the church 
school. On Sunday, Oct. 23, a unique ser- 
vice of devotion was conducted by one of 
the classes at the regular church school 
hour. On Wednesday evening, Oct. 26, 
the Sunday School Union of Greater Bos- 
ton met at our church. Supper was served 
at 6.30. Rev. Lyman Rutledge, vice- 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Association, gave a talk on “A New Ex- 
periment in Religious Education.” On 
Friday evening, Oct. 28, the junior classes 
under direction of Mrs. Emma Jones gave 
the play, “My Cousin Timmy.” The 
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proceeds were turned over to the church 
repair fund. On Saturday afternoon, Miss 
Anna Prentiss held a party for the primary 
and kindergarten classes in the church 
vestry. At the regular morning service 
on Oct. 30, the Sunday school attended 
ina body. Asa fitting close to the week, 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle addressed the 
parents and teachers on Sunday evening. 
She chose as her subject “What is Re- 
ligious Education?” The object of Sun- 
day school week was to jncrease interest 
in all departments and to bring before the 
parents and members of the church the 
work that the teachers and children are 
doing. The Ladies’ Circle held their an- 
nual harvest supper on Tuesday evening, 
Noy. 1. After supper the L. T. C. class 
kept the audience in gales of laughter 
with the play “Sardines.” The annual 
church fair will be held on Nov. 29 and 30. 

Brockton.—Rey. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. Our every member canvass recently 
completed brought results far beyond our 
expectations. Our books show an eighty 
per cent increase in the total amount sub- 
scribed, and an addition of twenty-seven 
new subscribers. The three women’s or- 
ganizations have installed two new sinks 
in the kitchen. The floor is to have a new 
covering at once. The girls’ club has 
purchased a piano for the vestry. On 
Oct. 9 the minister exchanged pulpits 
with Rev. Arthur Wilson of the Unitarian 
church of the city. On Oct. 30 we ob- 
served promotion and graduation in the 
church school. We plan to make this an 
annual affair. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, pastor. For the first time in many 
years the Universalist church has been 
recognized by the Ministerial Association 
of the city, and Rev. John M. Foglesong 
has been invited to become a member of 
the Association. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 

Previously reported ............. 1,442 
Grand Rapids; Mich: ~. ...e5: a « 1 
Peoria lly pie Pte mie ier. 2, 
EP Ova] ihe Sete auc totes iee ae eee eee 1,445 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 695. West Paris, 


Maine, 4. Total, 699. 
* 


* 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 

The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
and the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association will conduct an Institute in 
the coming winter, along the same line as 
in the past two years. It will be held on 
Saturday, January 21, 1928, at the Rox- 
bury Universalist Church. The commit- 
tees appointed from the Sabbath School 
Union and the State Association have met 


and are planning a better program than — 
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before. Classes will be held during the 
afternoon, a supper will be served, and in 
the evening we hope to have all present 
listen to an inspiring talk on “The Bible.” 
Watch the Leader for detailed announce- 


ment. 
* * 


NEIGHBORHOOD MEETING 


The Neighborhood Meeting of women 
of several denominations in Cambridge 
and vicinity with the Mission Circle of 
the First Universalist Church, was a 
happy gathering. Mrs. Rowe was the 
principal speaker and guest of the occa- 
tion, and told of many interesting things 
connected with our Mission in Japan. 

The state president, Mrs. Sampson, 
brought a message from the Hartford Con- 
vention. The musicians, Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. 
Cole and Mrs. Castillo, added greatly to 
the joy of the occasion. An informal re- 
ception, at which ice cream and cake were 
served by the women of the Circle, fol- 
lowed the program. 


* * 


QUICK ANSWERS TO FORTIER 


A telegram from George F. Fortier, Su- 
perintendent of Universalist Churches for 
Vermont, New Hampshire and the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, dated Nov. 7, was re- 
ceived in Boston at one p. m. that day, and 
inserted in the editorial columns of the 
Christian Leader last week. 

Three meetings were in progress at 
Headquarters that day, the Ministers’ 
Meeting, the Board of Trustees of the State 
Convention, and the Board of Trustees 
of the State Sunday School Association. 

At the meeting of the Board of the 
Massachusetts State Convention the fol- 
lowing were present: Mr. Cornelius A. 
Parker, Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, Dr. R. K. Marvin, Mr. Victor 
A. Friend, Mr. Harold R. Semple, Mr. 
Charles B. Ladd, and Mr. Jerome A. 
Turrell. 

At the meeting of the Board of the 
State Sunday School Association the fol- 
lowing were present: Mr. Car] A. Hempel, 
Dr. U.S. Milburn, Mrs. Ida Crocker, Mr. 
E. R. Sampson, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Mrs. F. N. Chamberlain, Mrs. Ernest 
Meyer, Mrs. Richard Bird, Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, Miss Kathryn Yerrinton, and Dr. 
George E. Huntley. 

Dr. van Schaick read the following 
telegram to the two State Boards, which 
met in the afternoon after the ministers 
had adjourned: ‘‘Vermont is hard hit. 
Desolation and destruction on every side. 
Death reports probably exaggerated but 
nothing else is half told. Vermont will 
need some aid. Contributions should be 
made through Red Cross and only as 
calls are made. I can use small amounts 
in personal cases which can not be reached 
by organizations. I am in hospital at 
Burlington, but am in touch with my field 
and with relief measures here. Headquar- 
ters 106 Colchester Ave., Burlington, Vt.” 

Dr. van Schaick announced that he had 


secured one check of $50, one of $25 and a 
few smaller amounts to go to Mr. Fortier 
to constitute an emergency fund. The 
Board of the State Convention at once 
voted unanimously $100 to send Mr. For- 
tier. Others of the State Board sent in- 
dividual checks. 

Dr. Huntley, who was sitting in with 
the State Board of the Sunday School As- 
sociation, called attention to a dispatch 
in the morning papers which said that two 
churches had been destroyed in Gaysville 
and said that undoubtedly one of them 
was the Universalist church, and that tnis 
was the historic old place to which Hosea 
Ballou the elder used to go, and the first 
parish of two of our most distinguished 
ministers, Rev. Henry Prentiss Forbes, 
D. D., of St. Lawrence University, and 
Rev. @. H. Shinn, D. Ds, long our 
Southern missionary. 

* * 


MR. ROSE FOR LYNN? 


The Lynn Item of Saturday, Nov. 12, 
contains a story to the effect that Rev. 
W. W. Rose of Rochester, N. Y., was the 
guest of the Hon. Ben N. Johnson, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, for two days 
that week, that an impromptu reception 
hzd been arranged in his honor at which 
he had met the leading officials and such 
members of the parish as could be hastily 
reached, and that he had been offered the 
pastorate of the church, was there looking 
over the ground, and would probably 
accept. 

Other papers have copied this story. No 
official announcement, however, has been 
made, either by the parish or by Mr. Rose. 

The Christian Leader would not refer to 
this matter at this stage of the negotiations 
—if negotiations are going on—if the mat- 
ter were not already in the public press. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1474) 
If differences were like shoes one might 
easily take them off, but since they are 
carved into men’s souls and fortified by 
centuries of misunderstanding, they can 
not be discarded so lightly. 

“The fact that so many churches talked 
it out for eighteen days and went away 
with the same sweet spirit with which 
they came, fortified by rich friendships and 
hallowed memories, isa God-given triumph. 

“To formulate Christian Unity at this 
hour would probably delay its coming. 

“We would say that the contribution 
of the Lausanne Conference to Christian 
Unity is amply realized in the reports it 
did pass after full discussion. Undoubt- 
edly, as the referred report indicates, ap- 
proaches to unity will continue along 
the lines of Life and Work as discussed at 
Stockholm, in 1925, along the lines of 
Faith and Order, as begun here at Lau- 
sanne, through study of opposing views, 
through prayer, evangelism, comity be- 
tween kindred denominations, co-operation 


on the mission field and, at length, in some 
distant day, a meeting of all Christians in 
communion around the table of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“Let us be patient! Let us be grate- 
ful for these sincere beginnings! Let us 
not say, ‘What’s the use,’ and wash our 
hands of this task. ‘The eye can not say 
unto the hand, I have no need of thee; 
nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.’ ‘Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind.’ ... ‘For now we see through 
a glass, darkly; but then face to face; now 
I know in part, but then shall I know even 
as also I am known.’” *° 

Mr. Fletcher, Dr. Ayres, Mr. Nichols, 
Dr. Bissell and others took part in the 
discussion. A buffet luncheon was served 
in Dr. van Schiake’s rooms on the top floor. 

* * 


HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


A meeting will be held in the Old South 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, Sunday, 
Nov. 20, at 4 p. m., under the auspices of 
the Interdenominational Committee for 
Home and Foreign Missions. The subject 
will be ‘‘The Challenge of the Non-Chris- 
tian World To-day to a Divided Church.”’ 
Miss Bertha Conde, of the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A., who has just returned 
from a world trip, will speak. 


Notices 


NOTICE 


Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Maine, has the 
position of second cook and supervisor of dining 
room work to fill at once. 

This is a pleasant position in a home-school for 
girls. Teachers, students, and helpers work and 
plan together for maintaining a high standard in all 
departments of the school. A knowledge of die 
teties is very desirable, an interested, co-operative 
spirit is necessary, to successfully fill this position. 

Address Agnes L. Safford, Principal, Westbrook 
Seminary, Portland, Me. 

* 8 
NEW YORK Y.P.C, U. 

The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held at the Universalist Church 
at Rochester, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, through the 27th, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, electing officers and transacting any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Marion L. Trefethen, Secretary. 
* * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Oct. 20. Lay license of Olive M. Kimball renewed. 

Nov. 1. Rev. Frances A. Kimball, and Rev. 

Albertie S. Dudley accepted from New Hampshire. 
George F. Fortier, Clerk. 


* 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Charles Easternhouse and Rev. Roderick 
J. Mooney, D. D., have been transferred to Pennsyl- 
vania, Rev. Robert M. Kellerman to Kansas. Rev. 
F. L. Cann has withdrawn from fellowship. Howard 
D. Spoerl was ordained at Bath, Oct. 11. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
Ce 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 
At a meeting Sept. 26, 1927, the following action 


was taken: Reinstated Frederick A. Wilmot. Trans- 
ferred to Rhode Island, Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot. 


Yransferred to New York, Rev. George H. Thor- 
‘burn, Jr. Rescinded action transferring Rev. J. H. 
Peardon to Texas. He remains in Massachusett: 
Fellowship. Rescinded action transferring Rev. 
Geo. H. Babbitt to Texas. He remains in Massa- 
«chusetts Fellowship. 

At a meeting Oct. 31, 1927, the following action 
was taken: Renewed license of Lawrence W. Abbott 
‘as of October 25, 1927. Renewed license of Carl 
H. Olson as of October 25, 1927. Transferred Rev. 
Harold I. Merrill to Maine. Accepted on letter of 
‘transfer from Minnesota, Rev. O. Whitman Eames. 

Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 

Note: Because of transfer of business, Samuel T. 
‘Cushing, formerly secretary of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee, resigned. Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson, 28 Charles Street, Braintree, Mass., was 


elected to fill this vacancy. 
x * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as lay preacher granted to E. J. L. 
Bisson, as of Oct. 14, 1927. 
Accepted on letter of transfer, George H. Thor- 
‘burn, Jr., from Massachusetts, as of Nov. 4. 
George H. Bowers. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 


A Universalist man and wife to serve as custodians 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass. 
Moderate salary, heat, light and telephone fur- 
mished. Consult Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, 1 King Ter- 


mace, Worcester, Mass. Telephone Cedar 5565-W. 
x Ox 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Anna Belle (Van Tassel) Hanchette, has been 
‘received on transfer from Minnesota. 


Frank Lincoln M asseck, Secretary. 
x x 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The ordination of Herbert L. Price will occur at 
‘Westville, Ohio, Sunday evening, Nov. 27, 1927. 


Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
x o# 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Sach Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
‘brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Nov. 22, 23: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
‘tist Church, Mt, Vernon, N. Y. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service. 

Nov. 25: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- 
regational Church, Surrey, England. 

Dec. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
‘College. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
er, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Dec. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
ef the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec, 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 


Obituary 


Mrs. James B. Macneal 


Sarah S. Maeneal, one of the oldest and most 
‘loyal members of the Universalist church in Bal- 
timore, Md., died on Thursday, Nov. 5. 

Mrs. Macneal was born in Baltimore on May 25, 
4844. Her parents were Loami Burgess and Mary 
Jane Mann Burgess, both being born in England 
but later removing to Baltimore, where they became 
faithful members of the Universalist church. 

On April 21, 1864, she married James B. Macneal, 
‘and six children were born of the union, five of whom, 
together with her husband, survive her and live in 
Baltimore, where they are all active members of 
‘the Universalist church. They are Mrs. Robert 
P. Cummins, Mr. J. Burgess ; Macneal, Mrs. John 
G. Blatter, Mr. Charles L. Macneal and Mrs, 
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Francis D. McCarriar. A daughter, Mrs. Carlton 
H. Bonney, who lived in Ludlow, Vt., died Feb. 8, 
1898. There are four grandchild-en and two great 
grandchildren, all of whom live in Baltimore. 

Mrs. Macneal united with the Universalist church 
in Baltimore in 1874, and gave herself to it without 
reserve throughout the remainder of her life. Even 
when prevented from attending church, due to 
physical incapacity, as has been the case for a num- 
ber of years, she was always thinking of her church 
and working for it to the extent of her ability. 

Nearly fifty years ago Mrs. Macneal and her hus- 
band became intensely interested in Murray Grove. 
It was largely through their efforts that this site 
where John Murray first preached Universalism in 
America was secured and established as a shrine of 
the Universalist Church. Through all the years 
since they have been faithful to this cause, and the 
Murray Grove Association owes them a great debt 
of gratitude. 

A noble Christian woman has reached the end of 
a long and useful life. Her blessed influence con- 
tinues, for she lives in the hearts of the many who 
came to know and love her. Her life was one of 
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unselfish service to her family, her friends, her 
church and her community. 

The funeral was conducted from her home Mon- 
day afternoon, Nov. 7, by Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church of Our Father. Burial 
was in the family lot at Louden Park Cemetery. 


Personal Stationery *1:°°3.5° 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) printed 
in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single sheets or 100 
folded sheets paper, good grade stock. Send for sample. 
Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 


CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine 


EASTER in JERUSALEM 


Join our Church Travel Club 
Sailing February 21st---S. S. “Mauretania” 
Others to South America and North Africa 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, BoxR, New York, N.Y. 


Children are the parents of 
tomorrow. Help guard their 


health. Buy Christmas Seals. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


Boston, Mass. 


79 Sudbury St. — 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


#40. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin” booklet, edition de 
fuze. 20 centseach. $2.00 2 dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size § 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS: 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respeetiva: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding schsv) 
for young men and young women, offering exeap- 
tional advantages for education in every @eparé- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commofil- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané. 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, abjo 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ol 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit oj 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodfi}- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provities: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a now 
Science building with well-equipped laboratorles, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably: 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully te- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town: 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rem 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D. 
Franklin, Maas, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Burdett College | 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short=- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


An American lawyer was sitting at his 
desk one day when a Chinaman entered. 

“You lawyer?” he asked. 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“You good lawyer?”’ 

“T hope so.”’ 

“How much you charge if one China- 
man killum ’nuther Chinaman to get him 
off?” 

“Oh, about $500 to defend a person 
accused of murder.” 

Some days later the Chinaman returned 
and banged down $500 on the lawyer’s 
desk. 

“All light,” he said, “I killum.”—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

Shem: ‘‘We have a pair of everything 
on board, haven’t we?”’ 

Noah: “‘Yes, we have.” 

Shem: ‘Well, I hope you’re right. I 
can’t find my swimming-pants any- 
where.” —John Bull’s Summer Annual. 

* * 

FOUND: LADIES’ hand bag; left in 
my car while parked. Owner can have 
same by identifying property and paying 
for this ad, or if she will make satisfactory 
explanation to my wife I will pay for ad.— 
Ad in a Conroe (Texas) paper. 

i eae 

Young Wite: “I took the recipe for this 
cake out of the book.” 

Husband: “You did right. It should 
never have been put in.”—Epworth Herald. 
* * 

‘How long have you been working for 
the Swivel Company?” 

“Ever since old Swivel threatened to 
discharge me.”’—Pitt Panther. 

* * 

Lady: ‘“How come you are a tramp?” 

Tramp: ‘Crowded out of my profes- 
sion. I’ma sky writer from Pittsburgh.” 
—Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 

* * 

We have received a card of invitation 
to a dinner which says: “‘Dress Optional.”’ 
Personally, we intend to go clothed.— 
Arkansaw Thomas Cat. 

* * 

“Listen,’’ remarked the exasperated 
driver over his shoulder. “Lindbergh got 
to Paris without any advice from the back 

seat.’”’—Detroit News. 
- * * 

Hermon is planning a Homecoming. 
The Cemetery Asséciation will hold this 
Homecoming Saturday, Sept. 10.—Gales- 
burg Register-Mail. 

* co 

Policeman: ‘Yer can’t go there, Miss; 
it’s a one-way street.” 

Lady: “But I only want to go one 
way.’—Punch. 

* * 

Neighbor: ‘Yes, but I ’ad the last 
word wiv him. I sez to ’im, I sez, ‘You’re 
as ugly as if you’d keen measured for it.’ ” 
—Punch. 
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HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 
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New printing now ready on especially made paper of 


light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and 
Hymns 


applied Christianity. ( 
and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 


SENIOR BOOK 


A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORRO 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
Ne 
VI. 


HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. 


By Mary Schauffler Platt 


Chapter Headings 


A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 


The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
The Compass: Religious Education. 
Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 


Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Story of Missions by Edwin E. White. 
A short popular history of missions, home and foreign. 


Cloth, 75 cents, paper 50 cents. 


paper, 60 cents.) 


Price, 15 cents. 


(After January 1, 1928, cloth, $1.00; 


New Paths for Old Purposes: World Challenges to Christianity in Our Generation 
by Margaret E. Burton. 
Shows the essentially missionary character of Christianity and emphasizes the 

duty to apply the missionary spirit to establish just conditions in industry, race rela- 


tions, internationalism and all other relations of life. 


Brings out the necessity for co- 


operation between East and West in the development of the Christian church of the 
Full of concrete material. 


future. 


UNIVERSALIST 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


176 Newbury Street, Boston 


PUBLISHING 


HOUSE 


